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FOREWORD 


> 


Icis hard to explain how personal the story of Pinocchio is to me. 
‘My life has been supported by two essential myths: Frankenstein 
and Pinocchio. 

Both are father-son stories, 

Both are about oddities learning to navigate the ways of the 
world in search of their own humanity. 

That, ina nutshell (or a pine cone), is my entire life. 

Acage fifty-seven, I believe, more than ever, that we exist only 
to make the most minute, incremental changes for those who 
will come after us. To clean this mess just a little, And because 
our lives are brief, they are precious and important—not in a 
grand way, but in a cosmically rippling way. 

‘That is the essence of the story I wanted to tell—the story 
of a wooden boy who refuses to betray himself, despite all the 
things the adults and “those that know better” keep telling him. 
And in not changing, he changes everyone around him. 

‘That is our relation to the world and ourselves, and that is the 
essence of our being: Disobedience breeds thought, imperfection 
is a virtue, and the most terrible lie is to lie about ourselves. 

‘These things and other thematic touches make our movie 
antithetical to the versions of Pinocchio that have come before us. 
And that made it worth making. To tell the world that we make 
and mold our children in the marred image of ourselves, instead 
of allowing their shape to reveal to us who they are. 

Thus, I knew I didn’t want Pinocchio to transform into a 
flesh-and-blood boy—I just wanted him to teach the world to 
see him as one. 

For me, it all started with Gris Grimly’s exquisite design for 
the character of Pinocchio. When I saw it, I knew a retelling of 
the tale was possible. 


As chronicled in the volume you now hold, we tried to get 
this movie made—twice! 

We failed on the first incarnation, in which Gris was to make 
his debut as director. Matthew Robbins and I were cowriting the 
story, and I was coproducing with The Jim Henson Company. 
That went kaput! 

And then we almost failed again with me at the reins, restart- 
ing the screenplay with Patrick McHale, whom I admired to no 
end for his brilliane series Over the Garden Wall. 

And in both incarnations, at different points, we were sup- 
ported by the fabulous Mark Gustafson—he of mythical fame 
in the world of animation. Mark directed this film alongside me. 

I made it a point to tell him thae I didn’t want him to just 
direct the animation with me, I wanted him to be a full cre- 
ative partner and get credited appropriately. And, within a few 
years, our instincts fused 98 percent of the way, and that 2 
percent of divergence was—in my book—a harmonious and 
rich collaboration. 

My version of the story had been met with the same ratio of 
rejection as Gris's version before it, even though we had over- 
hauled all the characters, the entire concept design, and color 
palette, and the story now was embedded in my Catholic bones 
and pagan heart. It was a “no” from the studios. 

So how did the film get made? Well ... 

Netflix came along when we were at the end of our rope. 
They were our last and only hope. Our years-long (about eight) 
collaboration in creating the Tales of Arcadia universe—which 
included Trollbunters, 3Below, Wizards, and Rise of the Titans— 
had been perfect. So, I went to Ted Sarandos and pitched this 
film to him, in person, in the room. 


PAGE 2 Pinocchio standing in the doorway to Death's 
chamber. (Artist: Jordy Farrell) 

Pace « The Geppetto and Pinocchio puppets, created 
by famed puppet company Mackinnon & Saunders. 
opp OSITE Guillermo del Toro looks through the 
window of the Geppetto's workshop set, where a 
Pinocchio puppet rests on the carver’s workbench, 


ABOVE Concept art of the Italian village where the 
film's story is set. (Artist: Jordy Farrell) 

‘opposiTE The village church, damaged by an air raid 
that changes Geppetto's life forever. (Artist: Rustam 
Hasanov) 


And he said “ye 
The team we assembled, thanks to our third Wizards part- 
ner, Alex Bulkley, and his Oregon-based animation studio, 
ShadowMachine, was exceptional. Every one of the people who 
joined the project was remarkable. And we were able to also 
help create and support a brand-new stop-motion studio in my 
hometown of Guadalajara, Mexico: El Taller del Chucho (The 
Mutt’s Workshop), in which we gathered the best stop-motion 
animators to bring their craft and wisdom to an important sec- 
tion of the film. 
We empowered all animators (in Portland or Mexico) as 
actors. We refused to be slick but strived for virtuosity. We 
refuted pantomime and looked for micro-gestures—failed acts 


and the messy moments of life. We wanted to infuse these pup- 
pets with a soul—anima. We wanted to animate these characters 
and make them real, living human beings. 

Just like Pinocchio. 

So, here we present you with a small sampling of our efforts, 
and we strive to enshrine everyone's contribution to this film. We 
went to extraordinary lengths to create beauty and emotion. We 
worked tirelessly for more than fifteen years—including three in 
production—to tell you a story you may think you know. 


Bur you don't. 


Guillermo del Toro 
Normandy, July 2022 
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INTRODUCTION 


> 


hen Academy Award-winning filmmaker Guillermo del 

Toro first encountered the story of Pinocchio, he was 
a child in Guadalajara. Like many people of his generation, he 
was introduced to the character through Disney's 1940 animated 
feature, which placed the little wooden hero in terrible peril. Del 
Toro was utterly captivated: “I was very much in love the first time 
I saw Pinocchio, partially because I thought it was a horror movie, 
in a way—it had such intense moments,” he says. 

Ever since then, the visionary writer-director-producer has 
longed to bring his own version of nineteenth-century Italian author 
Carlo Collodi’s original fairy tale to the screen. For his twelfth fea- 
ture film, del Toro has finally realized that ambition, directing a 
stop-motion incarnation of Collodi’s story alongside animation vet- 
eran Mark Gustafson (2009's Fantastic Mr. Fox) for Netflix.” We 
wanted to create a movie about a puppet using puppets to tell the 
tale,’ del Toro says. Pinocchio also marks del Toro’ first musical, with 
songs penned by the filmmaker, his co-screenwriter, Patrick McHale 
(2014's Over the Garden Wall), lyricist Roeban Katz, and accom- 
plished composer Alexandre Desplat, whose score for del Toros 
Best Picture winner, 2017's The Shape of Water, won an Oscar. 

Together, del Toro and Gustafson have transformed the clas- 
sic fairy tale into a deeply affecting story about the imperfect 
love between fathers and sons, set in Benito Mussolini's Italy, 
where Pinocchio eventually becomes the only character to defy 
the Fascist political order.’As Mussolini ascends to power in Italy, 
everyone around Pinocchio behaves like a puppet and obeys,” del 
Toro says. “It’s the puppet that chooses to be disobedient, and 
through that disobedience, he finds his own morality, his own 


soul, and his own humanity” 


Pinocchio originated as a fundamentally indomitable char- 
acter in Collodi’s first serialized short story, “Storia di un 
burattino” (“The Story of a Puppet’), published in the inaugural 
issue of the weekly periodical Giornale per i bambini (Newspaper 
‘for Children), on July 7, 1881. In the initial tale, a local carpen- 
ter gifts an enchanted block of wood to a poor carver named 
Geppetto, who then uses it to craft a wooden boy thar he names 
Pinocchio, But his creation immediately proves willful and 
unruly—as soon as Geppetto carves the puppet’s feet, it kicks 
him and bolts for freedom. 

Pinocchio captured the imagination of young readers, who 
were delighted by the character's impish nature, and soon 
audiences began clamoring for more adventures featuring the 
wooden boy. Collodi was happy to oblige, delivering further seri- 
alized tales for Giornale per i bambini. The author, an outspoken 
advocate of the importance of education, viewed his Pinocchio 
stories as cautionary tales about the perils that could befall 
ill-behaved children who refuse to go to school. His Pinocchio 
is all unbridled id, a creature who can be selfish, violent, and 
cruel. In the fourth story, he kills the Talking-Cricket that has 
inhabited Geppetto's house for a century, smashing it with a 
hammer after the insect advises Pinocchio to either study or 
learn a trade to contribute to society. The indolent, hostile pup- 
pet causes Geppetto nothing but heartbreak as he defies his 
well-meaning father's every wish, but his foolish choices have 
terrible consequences. In Collodi’ fifteenth story, Pinocchio 
is hanged to death on the branch of an oak tree by a pair of 
untrustworthy compatriots; soon after, menacing black rabbits 
arrive to take him to the underworld. 


‘OPPOSITE TOP A color script shows Geppetto and 
Carlo waving to a local in the Italian village where 
they live. Color scripts are quick explorations that 
help determine how specific plot points will play out 
in regards to mood, emotion, and color symbolism, 
(Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

opposite soTTOM Geppetto pulls Carlo on a wagon 
through the village in this color seript. (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 
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For Collodi, Pinocchio's escapades were meant to end with 
the character's death. But when the grim storyline prompted an 
outcry, his publishers insisted the author resurrect his popular 
creation, Collodi complied, and for his subsequent stories, he 
adopted a more satirical, blackly comic tone, while continuing 
to use Pinocchio’s adventures to reinforce moral lessons. In one 
of these later stories, Collodi gave the puppet a nose that grew 
when he lied to a kindly character known as the Fairy with 
Azure Hair, a small narrative decision that would come to have 
an outsize impact on the character's legacy. The saga concludes 
when Pinocchio, now attending school and having learned to 
treat Geppetto with respect, is transformed into a human boy 


worthy of his father’s love. 

In 1883, Collodi’s Pinocchio tales were collected into a single 
volume, and since then, the puppet has remained a fixture in the 
cultural consciousness around the world, inspiring numerous 
adaptations for stage and screen, For decades, the 1940 animated 
feature ranked as the most famous adaptation of the story, and 


though that film eschewed some of the darkest aspects of the 
source material—depicting the character as a gullible naif rather 
than an unapologetic troublemaker—it still managed to become 
the stuff of nightmares for many viewers. Particularly harrow- 
ing were the scenes in which Pinocchio visits the deceptively 
named Pleasure Island, where parentless boys are encouraged 
to indulge their worst instincts only to be transformed into 
donkeys and put to work in salt mines. Equally terrifying is 
Monstro, the giant whale that devours Geppetto in the films 
limatic sequence. 


LEFT Concept art of the village and the mountains 
behind it. (Artist: Jesse Gregg) 
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apove A black-and-white concept illustration of the 
village. (Artist: Rustam Hasanay) 

opposite Pinocchio explores the village in a frame 
from the final film. 


Del Toro and Gustafson's Pinocchio contains intense moments 
too. Their wayward protagonist encounters a pair of treacher- 
ous villains: the cruel carnival impresario Volpe, who is eager 
to exploit the puppet for personal gain, and local Fascist func- 
tionary the Podesta, who sees Pinocchio as the ideal soldier and 
brings him to a training camp for young Italian boys. The film 
has its answer to Monstro as well—a giant voracious dogfish, 
closer to the one depicted in the Collodi version, with a yawning 
maw and rows of teeth that feeds on everything in its path. “I's 
not a sanitized Pinocchio,” del Toro says. 
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With its savvy marriage of fantastical characters and real- 
world themes, Pinocchio might be viewed as the spiritual sibling 
to two of del Toro’s Spanish-language films, 2001's The Devils 
Backbone and 2006's Pan's Labyrinth, both supernatural-inflected 
tales that center on child protagonists and unfold against the 
cruel backdrop of fascism and war. But Pinocchio also connects 
to the director's other work in its exploration of the way those 
perceived as “other” are viewed by society, a consistent hallmark 
of del Toro's oeuvre. It's the throughline that runs from his fea- 
ture film debut, 1993's Spanish-language vampire tale Cronos, to 
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The Shape of Water, which chronicled the unusual love story between a mute 
cleaning woman and an amphibian river god. 

Pinocchio even returns to some of the same themes underpinning 2021's 
Nightmare Alley, in which del Toro dove into the fractured psyche of con man 
Stanton Carlisle—an outwardly charismatic charmer who hustles his way to 
celebrity only to descend into alcoholism and end his days as a carnival geek. 
“Te continues the idea for me of truth and lies, which is in Nightmare Alley, and 
the attraction of the shiny lights and stardom, and finding love with a father 
or losing it,’ del Toro says.“Ultimately, most of my movies are about my father 
in a strange way—not that he was a carver or rejected me as an early model!” 

By marrying principles of live-action filmmaking with time-tested anima- 
tion techniques, del Toro and Gustafson have fashioned a handcrafted fairy 
tale that stands alongside the Mexican auteur’s most creatively compelling 
work. "Pinocchio provides a cinematic level of stop-motion from a live-action 
filmmaker,” says producer Alex Bulkley."That plays into the costumes, it plays 
into the camerawork, it plays into the production design—it's all the same 
visual language Guillermo would use on any of his live-action films. I think 
were starting to see a blend here of live-action filmmaking into a frame-by- 
frame format.” 

Del Toro approached his first animated feature from the same vantage 
point as any of his live-action projects—beautifully realized, Pinocchio serves 
as a powerful reminder that animation is not simply a genre for family audi- 
ences: Animation is film.“I think we have to push animation—all of it—into 
the realm of being recognized as an art form,” del Toro says.” With Pinocchio, 
we tried to do long takes. We tried to do wide takes. We tried to shoot it as 
we would with a live-action crew. And we tried to give it an old-world beauty 
that enhances the tale. Animation allows us to address perennial stories in a 
way that makes them new again and makes them resonate for us as personal, 
intimate tales that are full of emotion for those of us that tell them. This art 
form is a crucial form of expression.” 


THESE PAGES Concept art showing a village house 
decorated with three different looks: (from left) 
Fascist imagery, a banner advertising Volpe’s 
carnival, and a painting announcing the village's 
harvest festival. (Artist: Desiree Ong) 
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Gorncien animation, one of cinema’s oldest art forms, 

was introduced in 1898's The Humpty Dumpty Circus, a 
short film directed by J. Stuart Blackton and Albert E. Smith, 
the founders of early movie company Vitagraph Studios. The 
revolutionary format involved photographing still objects with a 
conventional camera, ever so slightly repositioning the items, and 
then photographing them again. Repeating this methodology 
multiple times, the resultant series of images created the illusion 
of movement when projected in order, in this case giving life to 
tiny wooden people and animals. 

‘The pioneering techniques invented for The Humpty Dumpty 
Circus were used to groundbreaking effect in later productions, 
including 1933's original King Kong, which thrilled audiences 
with its cutting-edge creature work. In the late 1950s and 
early ‘60s, pioneering filmmaker Ray Harryhausen pushed the 
technique to new heights with films including The 7th Voyage 
of Sinbad (1958) and Jason and the Argonauts (1963). Those 
films served as foundational influences on aspiring filmmaker 
Guillermo del Toro. “Stop-motion comes as close to a child or a 
young soul playing a drama with toys, and it makes you empty 
yourself into the puppets,” he says."I don't know any other art 
form that can achieve that.” 

By the age of eight, del Toro had started shooting his own ama- 
teur stop-motion movies using a Super 8 camera that belonged 
to his father and his own collection of toys. By the time he was a 
teenager, the enterprising youngster had begun teaching classes on 
film and stop-motion animation at his high school."Back then, I 
thought,’ Wouldn't it be great to do Pinocchio in stop-motion?” del 
Toro says now."I thought it would be more like Frankenstein—it 
would be a horror movie version of Pinocchio, about life and death.” 


PAGE 18 A color script shows Pinocchio looking out 
across a starlit landscape. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

Pace 19 Concept art for Carlo’s storybook, which later 
causes tension between Pinocchio and Geppetto 
when the puppet mistreats this prized possession. 
(Artist: Desiree Ong) 

opposite Pinocchio directors Mark Gustafson and 
Guillermo del Toro with the Volpe’ trailer interior set. 
LEFT A head for the Carlo puppet among the items on 
an artist’s worktable at the ShadowMachine offices in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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At that stage in his career, the resources such an ambitious 
production would require were simply beyond del Toro's reach, 
bur the desire to tackle the story never left him. He even men- 
tioned the idea in some of his earliest conversations with his 
longtime manager, Gary Ungar, who began working with the 
filmmaker around the time of del Toro's feature debut, Cronos. 
“T's always been in the back of his mind, one of those stories he's 
always loved and would one day want to find a way to tell,” says 
Ungar, a producer on Pinocchio. 

Later, in the mid-aughts, with several feature films under his 
belt, del Toro was approached by Lisa Henson, CEO of The 
Jim Henson Company, about signing on to a new incarnation of 
the fairy tale. The Henson Company had acquired the rights to 
2 2002 edition of Collodi’s Pinocchio published by Tor Books, 
ed 
artist Gris Grimly. Focused on bringing it to the screen, Lisa 


which featured the striking illustrations of Los Angeles—ba 


Henson contacted del Toro about producing an adaptation that 
Grimly would direct. 

“We were really excited about [Grimly's} visual exploration 
of the story,” Henson says.""That was a great jumping-off point 
for the idea of doing a Pinocchio that was much closer to the 
Collodi book, with the darkness of that and the strangeness of 
it. We approached Guillermo right away. We felt that he would 
be really valuable as a producing partner.” Explains del Toro, “I 
first met Gris through Mike Van Eaton, from whom I used to 
buy original concept art from animated features: UPA, Disney, 
or even Winsor McCay. He introduced me to Gris, who, at the 
time, was drawing his own version of Pinocchio.” 

Del Toro was struck by the way Grimly had drawn the puppet 
character—with a long, pointed nose like a beak, and spindly limbs. 
“Ina few gestures, Gris captured the elemental nature of the char- 
acter as I never seen before,” del Toro says.” He had the childlike 
energy and the purity of a puppet that is unruly but has a good 
heart. I thought, This isa perfect time for me to now produce a new 
version of Pinocchio.” Adds Grimly: “It came to me pretty quickly 
the way he looks. He's very birdlike, with a long, pointed nose. I 


LEFT Guillermo del Toro on the carnival grounds set 
with the Volpe puppet. 

‘opposite Pinocchio animator Peggy Arel repositions 
the Geppetto puppet on the doctor's office set. 
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just wanted him to be lanky and awkward, like something that 
could be tossed around—like a puppet but without the strings.” 

In 2008, The Jim Henson Company announced that it would 
embark on Pinocchio with del Toro closely mentoring Grimly. 
Preliminary design work got underway, and after several false 
starts, the film appeared on the verge of heading into production 
in England. Then it came to a complete stop. 

“We went down the list of every possible investor,” del Toro 
remembers. “I was cowriting the screenplay with Matthew 
Robbins (Crimson Peak}. I was gleefully coming up with essen- 
tial ideas and images that resonated with my interest and that 
could jibe with Gris’s take on the material, which was very dif- 
ferent from what I did later with McHale. We met in LA, New 
Zealand, etc., and I thought the Mussolini angle and the idea of 
resurrection were interesting—but every good idea was deemed 
‘risky’ by the money holders: the studios and investors.” 

As the years passed, the team continued their efforts to bring 
the project to the screen:"We then thought we may be strength- 
ened by bringing someone to collaborate with Gris,” remembers 
del Toro, “because Gris—who had directed a few shorts but was 
not a known entity to the studios—would be tackling something 


monumental, even for an experienced filmmaker.” 


The team made contact with Emmy Award-winning 
stop-motion veteran Mark Gustafson, who stepped in to direct 
alongside Grimly. Del Toro had long been an admirer of the 
work that Gustafson had done at pioneering animation house 
Will Vinton Studios, which specialized in the technique known 
as Claymation. During Gustafson’s tenure, the company had cre- 
ared well-known commercials starring the California Raisins and 
M&Ms, in addition to 1999's television series The PJs and even 
a clay-animated feature, 1985's The Adventures of Mark Twain. 

“Mark’s work in Claymation is astoundingly important 
for me,’ del Toro says."I studied the Will Vinton work very 
closely because it was so unique. Mark was instrumental with 
that. What I love is that with clay, you feel the thumbprints 
of the animator on the material, so it’s almost very pointedly 
impressionistic—the material feels physical. He carried that 
into his animation direction on Fantastic Mr. Fox. He has an 
amazing range as an artist in this medium. He was the only one 
we approached.” 

Despite Gustafson’s involvement, by 2012, the project had 
become dormant. Determined to bring it back to life, del Toro 
announced that he would direct with Gustafson and steer the 
film in a new direction."Mark is the ideal partner for Guillermo 


OPPOSITE Del Toro pulls back the curtain on the 
carnival exterior stage. 

Top LEFT In the ShadowMachine workshop, additional 
body parts for the puppets, including Geppetto's 
hands and Pinocchio’s burnt feet, are prepared for 
shooting. 

TOP RIGHT In ShadowMachine’s puppet fabrication 
workshop, fabricator Chris Landon gets to work, 
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in stop-motion because Mark knows the medium so well—he's 
worked in it so long,” says Ungar."Guillermo is so collaborative 
and is so interested in learning from his partners and having 
creative back-and-forth with them.” 

In their earliest creative conversations, the filmmaker revealed 
to Gustafson that he wanted to upend one of the central ideas in 
Collodi’s work." What was clear in my mind was that Pinocchio 
should never turn into a real boy, nor should that be a goal to 
which he aspires and fails to achieve,” del Toro says.“ When I 
was a kid, I said,’So, it means to be loved, you have to change?’ I 
couldn't accept that. That's what you do with classic material. If 
you can put two or three strands that are completely the reverse 
of what's normally done with it, it’s not being [intentionally con- 
trarian] but just realizing that this material will sing in a different 
way if we change the key.” 

Adds Gustafson: “People think they understand this story— 
and they do—but this notion of him not necessarily wanting to 
bea real boy is such a subversive idea to plant in the middle of 
this, yet it works so well.” 

In 2012, Lisa Henson, who was still committed to producing 
the film, introduced del Toro and Gustafson to Alex Bulkley 
and Corey Campodonico, co-founders of animation company 
ShadowMachine. Famed for stop-motion projects including the 
Adult Swim series Robot Chicken, ShadowMachine had devel- 
oped a reputation for producing high-quality animation quickly, 
and they were eager to partner with the filmmakers on Pinocchio. 
“When Corey and I are approached by a filmmaker, regardless of 
their stature and pedigree, their passion goes a really long way!” 
says Bulkley.“You could tell with Guillermo that the father-son 
relationship he was going after [in Pinocchio] was the reason this 
was such a passion project for him. We followed that passion 
into the fire.” 

By then, however, del Toro already was committed to several 
other artistic endeavors, including 2013's kaiju blockbuster, Pacific 
Rim, and the 2014 FX television series The Strain, based on the 
vampire novels hed cowritten with author Chuck Hogan. Still, 
even with his demanding schedule, del Toro continued to work on 
Pinocchio, spending time on the script, consulting with Gustafson, 
and commissioning imagery for the film.” You need three years to 
develop a screenplay and present it with some concept [art],” del 


Toro says.” You need time to develop the designs and generate 
physical maquettes of the characters from the designs.” 

Still, in the years that followed, progress stalled, with sev- 
eral major studios passing on the opportunity to finance the 
filmmakers’ reimagining of Collodi’s work. Eventually, del Toro 
decided a new script was required. In 2015, he brought on board 
Emmy-winning writer Patrick McHale, whose credits included 
the acclaimed animated TV series Adventure Time."I knew I 
needed somebody who writes for animation because you write 
very differently for animation—the way you write dialogue is 
entirely different,” says del Toro. The director had developed a 
keen understanding of the medium while serving as a creative 
consultant and executive producer for several DreamWorks 
Animation features before going on to launch his own Netflix ani- 
mated series, Trollhunters, in 2016. Adds del Toro:"I said, ‘T've got 
to find somebody in animation that has the pathos and the myth- 
ologic depth to understand what we're doing with Pinocchio.” 

Del Toro had been especially taken with Over the Garden 
Wall, McHale's Cartoon Network miniseries about two brothers 


who become lost in an enchanted forest and must rely on a wise 
woodsman and a talking bluebird to help them find their way 
home. “Patrick's Over the Garden Wall is one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of writing and directing I've seen in the medium,” 
del Toro says."We immediately clicked because we're complete 
opposites. Patrick is profound and deliberate. I go with my gut.” 

Embarking on a new outline and a new storyline, del Toro and 
McHale started from scratch. For the director, it was important 
co emphasize the fact that during Mussolini's heyday, everyone 
behaved like a puppet—but in this fairy tale, Pinocchio would 
be the one to resist the regime. “The period was very important,” 
del Toro says,“We wanted to show how the town changes along 
with Pinocchio and Geppetto.” 

Once they began to discuss the idea of partnering on 
Pinocchio, McHale started researching both Italian history and 
Collodi’ original text to prepare for their collaboration." What I 
realized while reading it was that his Pinocchio overall was very 
different from what I had assumed from pop culture,” McHale 
says."I have Italian ancestry myself, and the book is very Italian 
in its big emotions, ups and downs. There's a lot of arguing in 


the book, but it’s always funny and fun.” 


‘opposite ShadowMachine partners Alex Bulkley and 
Corey Campodonico with an oversized Pinocchio 
head. To preserve the proper scale between the 
characters of Pinocchio and Sebastian J. Cricket, 
the production created the large Pinocchio head for 
use in close-up shots. As Cricket stood roughly eight 
inches tall, he looked very small when shot next to 
the large head. 


WRITING A NEW FAIRY TALE 


Over time, del Toro and McHale harvested some characters and 
select story elements from Collodi’s text, as well as a few of the 
larger story arcs that del Toro had suggested in his earlier itera- 
tions of the screenplay. Together, del Toro and McHale devoted 
more emphasis to the complicated father-son dynamic between 
Pinocchio and Geppetto, which grows out of the carver’s rela- 
tionship with his human son, Carlo. 

In an extended flashback to World War I-era Italy, we meet 
Carlo at ten years old, living happily with his father in the wood- 
carver's modest ancestral home; however, their peaceful existence 
is upended when Carlo is killed in a bombing that decimates 
the village church. All that remains to remind Geppetto of his 
beloved boy is a small treasure, a perfect pine cone he had dis- 
covered in the woods near their home. To honor his memory, 
Geppetto plants the pine cone beside Carlo's grave, and a seed 
from it matures into a handsome young stone pine. 


opposite A color script shows Geppetto and Carlo 
basking in the golden light of the sun. (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 

Top LEFT Carlo gazes adoringly at his father in this 
color script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

LEFT A color script depicts the scene in which 
Geppetto presents his son with a pine cone. (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 
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ABOVE LEFT A color script depicts Geppetto staring 
in horror at the pine cone—all that remains to remind 
him of Carlo after the church bombing, (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 

ABOVE RIGHT This color script shows the church 
engulfed in flames. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

‘opposite Geppetto stares at the blaze in this color 
script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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asove A design for Carlo’s portrait, which Geppetto 
keeps at his workbench. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

RIGHT Sketches for an early ideain which Geppetto 
carved Carlo's likeness into the trees outside his 
house. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

‘OpppOSITE LEFT A sketch of Carlo’s headstone featuring 
a portrait of the boy with Geppetto. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
‘OPPOSITE RIGHT Acolor illustration of the final 
headstone design. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
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PAGES 36-37 Color scripts depict the hilltop grave in 
autumn (left page) and spring (right page). (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 

RIGHT Concept art depicts Geppetto felling the 
stone pine. (Artist: Jesse Gregg) 


More than twenty years later, the tale's self-aggrandizing nar- 
rator, Sebastian J. Cricker, takes up residence inside the pine tree, 
hoping co write his memoirs—tentatively titled Stridulations of 
‘My Youth. As Cricket watches Geppetto sitting beside the pine, 
grieving Carlo’ absence, he feels true sympathy for the heare- 
broken old man. By this time, Geppetto has become a shell of 
his former self, having spent years in the throes of despair. Once 
devout, he’s lost his faith and has turned to drinking, but nothing 
brings the lonely widower any comfort. But Cricket's compassion 
soon turns to terror when Geppetto, in a fit of rage, takes an ax 
to the tree and resolves to use the timber to carve himself a new 
son.“At the beginning, we didn't want Geppetto to be wise and 
nice and gentle,’ del Toro says.“He's a very angry guy. He's angry 
with God about the loss of his child. 

Iliked 


desperate man pray for his child to come back and being unable 


“One of the idea del Toro continued, “was to have a 


to recognize him when the child does.” The filmmaker also 


wanted to emphasize Pinocchio's wooden origins. “He's made 


of wood—pine—and he is birthed from Carlo’s grave from a 
pine cone that Carlo harvested and treasured,” del Toro says. 


“The idea of the Cricket nesting in a nook of that tree—the very 
nook that will be Pinocchio’s heart—landed it.” 

Before he can finish carving the wooden boy, Geppetto 
passes out drunk and in exhaustion. As he slumbers, a winged 
fairy known as the Wood Sprite visits Geppetto's workshop 
and brings his unfinished creation to life, hoping to provide the 
embittered old man with a companion to love. She names the 
child Pinocchio and offers to grant the incredulous Cricket one 
wish if he can successfully guide the boy through the world. He 
reluctantly agrees, imagining that when his task is complete, he 
might ask the Sprite for literary acclaim or international renown, 
something befitting an insect of his intellectual stature. 

“Te was important for me that the Cricket gets an arc too, 
that he learns from Pinocchio as much as Pinocchio learns 
from him—and even more,” del Toro says."He learns humility. 
I wanted to take him down from his philosophical heights to 


the ground we walk on’ 


When Geppetto wakes the next day to discover Pinocchio 
in his attic, the woodcarver is horrified by the untamed crea- 
ture he has created. This exuberant, willful child is nothing like 
sweet-natured, obedient Carlo. “What I thought would be a 
really beautiful story would be, what if a father wants a son back, 
gets his son back, and he doesn't recognize him,” del Toro says. 
“Pinocchio basically is a reincarnation of Carlo, but we didn't 
want to emphasize that too much. What we wanted to say is that 
Geppetto needs to love Pinocchio for who he is. Pinocchio gives 
him another chance at life.” 

Working from that powerful central idea, del Toro and 
McHale continued to refine their script, fleshing out the char- 
acters the little puppet would meet as the story progresses. 
Initially, they planned to use Collodi’s hulking, brutish puppet 
master, Mangiafuoco, as the movie's primary villain, but del Toro 
decided the character would feel too much like a cliché. Instead, 
they shifted the narrative to focus on Volpe, a human character 
inspired by the scheming fox from the original fairy tale (the 
Italian word volpe translates as fox). Alerted to the walking, 
talking puppet by his albino monkey henchman Spazzatura, 
Volpe intercepts Pinocchio as he's heading to school and tempts 
him with the promise of limitless treats. Over Cricket’s loud 
protestations, Pinocchio signs a lengthy employment contract 
that commits him to performing in the showman’s carnival, inad- 
vertently surrendering his freedom to Volpe.“It's very Faustian,” 
says del Toro."And very showbiz.” 


‘opposite Four color scripts depict the Wood Sprite 
arriving in Geppetto's workshop to bring Pinocchio to 
life. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

RIGHT A design for the villainous character 
Mangiafuoco, who was replaced in the final film with 
Volpe. (Artist: Guy Davis, based on early versions of 
the character created by Gris Grimly and Huy Vu) 
PAGES 42-43 Concept art for the village square. 
(Artist; Curt Enderle) 
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When an angry Geppetto turns up at the carnival to reclaim 
the puppet, he and Volpe tussle over Pinocchio—a struggle 
that sends the wooden boy flying through the air and onto the 
nearby road, where he is struck by an oncoming car and killed. 
Although he is sent to Limbo, home to the Sphinx-like manifesta- 
tion of Death, Pinocchio’ sojourn to the afterlife is brief —Death 
explains that because he is not human, he may remain with her 
in the twilight realm only briefly before being sent back to the 
world of the living. Once he returns to life, the Podesta insists 
the puppet must be conscripted into the military in accordance 
with the law, but Volpe points out that according to the contract 
Pinocchio signed, the carnival ringmaster must be paid ten million 
lire should the puppet fail to perform—for any reason whatsoever. 

Against Cricket’s advice, Pinocchio resolves to leave town 
with the carnival, both to avoid going to war and to earn money 
to send to his papa so that Geppetto might escape his life of 
hardship. As he plays to sold-out crowds across Italy, Geppetto 
and Cricket embark on a cross-country trek to rescue the errant 
child. Bue their path is fraught with danger—they traverse lonely 
highways and battlefields, until ultimately the boat they hire to 
carry them across the seas is swallowed by the monstrous dogfish. 


RIGHT Concept art of Pinocchio’s first stage 
performance alongside Volpe’s marionettes. (Artist 
Rustam Hasanov) 

‘OpPosiTETOP Two color scripts depict Geppetto 
asking a local fisherman for passage across the sea 
and the dock from which their journey will begin. 
(Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

‘opposite Bottom Concept art shows Cricket and 
Geppetto traveling by train on their journey to find 
Pinocchio. (Artist: Jordy Farrell) 


Pinocchio, meanwhile, fares little better: He is shot after 
insulting Benito Mussolini during a command performance 
for the dictator, Although he is again resurrected, he's immedi- 
ately sent off to the youth training camp alongside the Podesti’s 
son, Candlewick. “I knew from the beginning that you needed 
Pleasure Island to be a Fascist induction camp,” del Toro says. 
“That was an element that I brought from the start. There is an 
aspect of war that feels like play. The kids being inducted would 
have fun—until it’s nor fun anymore.” 

After the camp falls under attack, the Podesta dies in a bomb 
blast that throws Pinocchio's body roward some nearby cliffs, 
where he's discovered by a vengeful Volpe, who binds the puppet 
to.a makeshift wooden cross and sets him on fire. All seems lost 
until Spazzatura, who has been abused by the villain for years, 
comes to Pinocchio's defense and attacks the crazed carny. Their 


fight sends them tumbling over the edge of a cliff, and though 
Volpe is killed, Spazzatura survives, falling into the waters below. 
Pinocchio rushes to his aid, but they are both swallowed by the 
dogfish. Inside the creature's belly, they discover Geppetto and 
Cricket, who have been living in the remains of their boat. 
Breaking free and reaching land once more ultimately requires 
Pinocchio to sacrifice his immortality, and he dies one last time, 
just as Geppetto finally comes to appreciate his impish wooden 
son. Responding to the old man’s grief, the Wood Sprite arrives 
to find the characters reeling from their adventures. An especially 
outraged Cricket insists thar the fairy use her powers to restore 
Pinocchio to life, and she grants his wish. The story concludes 
on a bittersweet note, however: As the years pass, Pinocchio’s 
loved ones all eventually move on to greet Death, while he is left 


alone to explore the world on his own. 


‘opposite A color script shows the entrance to the 
Fascist training camp. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

BELOW LEFT The Podesta features in a training camp 
color script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

BELOW RIGHT Pinocchio nervously wields a gun in this 
color script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

Paces 48-49 A color script shows Pinocchio and 
Spazzatura about to be swallowed by the dogtish. 
(Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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“Tr’s a very existential tale—a character thrown into the world 
with a blank slate to find out who he is, what he's doing in the 


world, and why was he born,’ del Toro says.“Can something that 
was never alive become human? And what makes us human? 
What makes our span in this world precious and valuable and 
important? And like any other good Mexican, I came up with one 
answer, death. I wanted to make it a meditation about how brief 
and precious life is and how death looms over us: how a sense 
of our own mortality and a desire to sacrifice ourselves is what 
makes us human. And that’s what made it really hard to finance’ 

Hoping to secure distribution for Pinocchio, del Toro had 
begun meeting with numerous companies even before the script 
was completed, but none were willing to bankroll the project. 
“Every studio in town called and said,’Consider it green-lie,” del 
Toro says.“Then we would meet with them and say, ‘It’s about 
life and death. They would validate our parking and send us 
‘on our way.” 

Ultimately, the filmmaker decided to bring the film ro Ted 
Sarandos, co-CEO and chief content officer at Netflix, who had 
personally given the green light to Trollhunters. Del Toro saw 
Sarandos as one of the only executives in Hollywood willing 
to not only give the movie an official go-ahead but also uncon- 
ditionally support its directors’ shared artistic ambitions. He 
turned out to be right."I said,'I love working with Ted Sarandos 
on Trollhunters—let me go knock on that door,” del Toro says. 
“We did the big presentation, and he said yes in the room.” 

Netflix agreed to produce Pinocchio in association with The 
Jim Henson Company and to distribute the film on its world- 


wide platform. Notes Bulkley: “Places had circled before, but 


with strings attached—no pun intended. Sarandos said, ‘No 
strings attached. They really believed in Guillermo’s vision and 
” Adds Henson: “It was 
Guillermo’s passion to become the director, to make it this per- 


what he could make out of Pinocchio 


sonal movie and an auteur film, that brought Pinocchio to life.” 


CHAPTER 2 


CARVING PINOCCHIO 
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PAGE s0 A color script shows Pinocchio during @ 
tive moment. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
inocchio puppet created by Mackinnon 


1s of images depicting the evolution of 
the Pinocchio character design. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
‘opposite Concept art featuring Pinocchio with an 
alternate head design that leaves one side of his 
head unfinished. The filmmakers initially thought 
Pinocchio might sometimes wear the red cap that 
‘once belonged to Carlo, but that concept was later 
abandoned, (Artist: Guy Davis) 


Ithough illustrator Gris Grimly’s rendering of the 


Pinocchio character had initially prompted del Toro to 
try to mount his own adaptation of the fairy tale, the filmmaker 
always knew he would need to modify the design to bring the 
puppet to three-dimensional life. With that in mind, he turned to 
one of his go-to creative partners, creature designer and illustrator 
Guy Davis. Back in 2012, when del Toro was first collaborating 
with Davis on concept art for Pacific Rim, he also hired the artist 
to tweak the little wooden hero's silhouette and to rework some 
earlier character designs del Toro had commissioned from con- 
cept artist Rustam Hasanov. “We wanted to move away from 
anything that looked like a design that you normally associate 
with animation,” del Toro says. Adds Davis:“We didn't want the 
character to have that crooked, angular, too-cartoony feel to it.” 

Davis began by modifying the shape of the character's head 
to make it less round, while also altering the proportions of the 
puppets limbs and torso."Guy extended and changed the length 
of the legs, which creates a different stance,” del Toro says.” We 
reproportioned the body, made it a little more of a teardrop 
shape. And we made him asymmetrical because Geppetto carves 
him when he's drunk—he starts with the ear and his hair, and he 
is really careful with that. Then, he finishes him quickly.” 


Under the filmmaker's direction, Davis also revisited 
Grimly's designs for several other principal characters, includ- 
ing Geppetto; the concept artist changed the spindly frame and 
curlicue locks that Grimly had given the woodcarver to make him 
appear far more lifelike and weathered, with an ever-so-slight 
paunch and a large, bushy beard."I wanted to have a man that 
works with wood, that chops trees, that is a man of the earth, a 
man with dignity and power,” del Toro says."We thought a lot of 
[late Irish actor] Richard Harris when designing Geppetto, We 
were designing actors—real actors; faces that could do micro- 
expressions; that could be complex and not so stylized as to be 
cartoony. However, we kept Volpe and Spazzatura (although 
we turned him into a leucistic monkey) and one background 
character, but then redesigned the rest.” 

Davis also designed the story's more fantastical creations, 
including the Wood Sprite and Death, both inventions of del 
Toro and Patrick McHale. “I didn’t want them to be flesh-and- 
blood,” says del Toro, who imagined the two as masked sisters. 
“They're both inscrutable. They both don't have a human scale 
to their emotions.” The Wood Sprite, del Toro and McHale's 
answer to the Fairy with the Azure Hair from Collodi’s stories, 
has large, feathered wings adorned with dozens of blinking eyes 


(Continued on page 58) 
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THis PAGE Facial-expression studies for Pinocchio. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 

‘opposite Top Geppetto facial-expression studies. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 

Opposite BOTTOM A 360-degree view of the puppet’s 
head 

PAGES s6-s7 Clothing designs for Geppetto. (Artists: 
Jordy Farrell, Guy Davis, and Huy Vu) 
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sprouting from her back—a characteristic she shares with the 
Angel of Death from del Toros 2008 film Hellboy II: The Golden 
Army.” The eyes in the wings comes from Mexican angels,” del 
Toro says. “It comes from medieval paintings and retablos and 
church paintings in colonial Mexico. Death needed to evoke a 
sphinx—which is the mythical creature that poses the existential 
questions—that makes Pinocchio understand what it is that 
makes you human.” 

Death also has large wings covered in blinking eyes, plus 
eyes set into the horns that curve outward from her skull. But 
her body is more reminiscent of a Sphinx, with the back legs of 
a lion, the front legs of a bird, human hands, and a forked tail 
with two snakes at the end. Davis fashioned her as large and 
formidable, though he also gave her a regal bearing.“She became 
more of a goddess,” Davis says. “There's a lot of emotion in her 
body language.” 

Although Pinocchio would not go into production until years 
later, the design work Davis began in 2012 played a crucial role 
in establishing what would become the film's overall aesthetic, 
as del Toro sought to strip the tale of quirkiness and whimsy 
in favor of a handcrafted, old-world feel.“"The concept art was 
never clean or stylized,” Davis says.“"There wasnt a very polished 
look to any of the characters. They would have dirt under their 
fingernails. They would have blemishes. It looked like they lived 
in a world where people were imperfect, and that carried on 
through all the creatures—the dogfish and all the side characters 
too. You wanted every character to feel like it actually lived a life 
before [the events of the film].” 


Let Concept designs outlining the movement of the 
Death character ry Davis) 

‘opposite An early color concept for Death. (Artist: Guy 
Davis) 

PAGE 60 (Left) Early concept for the Wood Sprite, 
who during production was also known as the 

Pale Lady or the Pale Blue La: 
illustration of the Wood Spri 
positioned within her wings. 
PAGE 61 The final Wood Sprite concept design. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 
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Once Pinocchio was green-lit by Netflix in 2018, Davis spent 
time at ShadowMachine’s Portland, Oregon, offices working 
with both del Toro and Gustafson to refine his designs, care- 
ful to avoid anything that felt too cartoonish. He did, however, 
give the human characters subtle attributes that kept them from 
feeling too realistic, in some cases elongating their bodies or 
emphasizing certain facial features. “This is a story about pup- 
pets, acted by puppets,” del Toro says."You don't have to believe 
they are real people—you have to believe in them as characters. 
‘We wanted to embody the form and the character into one. We 
wanted design that told the story.” 


Bove Concept art for the Volpe character. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 

RIGHT Volpe’s exaggerated features and distinctive 
hair are on full display in this close-up of the 
puppet’shead. 

‘0pPOSITE TOP An unpainted Volpe puppet head. 
‘opp osiTE BOTTOM The Volpe puppet in his carnival- 
showman finery. 
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‘That approach applied to all the characters in the film, though 
it is perhaps most immediately evident in the designs for sly 
trickster Volpe.“As the conductor of this carnival, he is incredibly 
flamboyant, and so we decided to just lean into that and the fox 
element a little,” says Gustafson. “Some of his design elements 
are based on a fox—his hair shoots up almost like ears, but he's 
kind of the devil in a way, and his hair [resembles] horns too. 
He comes in and corrupts Pinocchio. He draws him away from 
Geppetto and into all the fun and sin of the carnival, all the hot 
chocolate, all the candy.” 

By contrast, the Podesta is far less exaggerated—the film- 
makers felt he should be intimidating from the moment he first 
appears onscreen as the town blacksmith in the movie's 1916 
flashback, signaling his future as a Fascist official. “We wanted 
him to have the proportions and the rigidity that felt military 
from the beginning,” del Toro says.”We created a very angular 
face, almost like bone with skin stretched over it, and gave hima 
very small pencil mustache. What we wanted to remain expres- 
sive was his eyes—those eyes were the key.” 


opposite Top Concept art for the Podesta. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 

OPPOSITE BOTTOM The Podesta puppet in his Fascist 
officer garb. 

LEFT The Podest puppet's head without his, 
mustache and fedora. 

ABOVE Concept art of the blacksmith shop where the 
Podesta character isintroduced early in the story. 
(Artist: Huy Vu) 
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This notion of character being determined by design also 
extended to Davis's work on the animal protagonists in the story. 
Cricket presented an especially interesting challenge because 
Davis needed to craft the character in a way that would suggest 
his intelligence while also retaining the features of a real-life 
cricket to the greatest degree possible. “With the human char- 
acters, you could do a lor more with the eyebrows or the shape 
of the mouth,” Davis says."Cricket is so small, I was trying to 
come up with something that would be simple enough to read 
onscreen. The eyes were very simplified, and the mustache, which 
represented his mandibles, moved in a way to help convey when 


he was feeling sympathetic or angry 


In the same way that Cricket needed to bear a strong resem- 
blance to a real cricket, Spazzatura needed obvious simian 
characteristics. Davis also gave the monkey a noticeably wiry 
frame that made him look both suspicious and ill-treated."He's 
still far removed from what a real monkey looks like, but you 
could feel some sympathy and some sadness with him,” Davis 
says. “You see how he's abused by Volpe, and then you realize 


how tragic he is.” 


Lest An illustration of Sebastian J. Cricket at home 
that was used to conceptualize his nook within both 
the pine tree and, later, Pinocchio's heart. (Artist 
Jesse Gregg) 

Pact 60 (Left) An early Cricket concept; (right) a 
revised Cricket concept closer to the character seen 
in the final film. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

Pact 69 Conceptual design for Spazzatura. (Artist 
Guy Davis) 
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Tuls PAGE Concept designs for the dogfish. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 
‘opposite The dogfish puppet created by Toby Froud. 


When developing concepts for the story's imposing dogfish, 
Davis approached the creature through a similarly empathetic 
lens. “It was making it feel like a miserable animal more than 
a monster, in a way,” he says.“It's a creature that's trying to eat 
everyone, but it’s lived so long that it's just bored and miserable. 
I [wanted it to have] a little bit more character than to just be a 
mindless killing machine going through the ocean.” 

Although Davis's designs would become the basis for the 
film's puppets, exploratory work on the puppets themselves 
actually had begun years earlier at England’s Mackinnon & 
Saunders. The world’s leading company specializing in pup- 
pets for stop-motion productions, Mackinnon & Saunders 
had crafted memorable characters for Tim Burton's films Mars 
‘Attacks! (1996), The Corpse Bride (2005) and Frankenweenie 
(2012), as well as Wes Anderson's Fantastic Mr. Fox. From 
the earliest days of the production, the filmmakers had always 
known that the artisans at the Manchester-based outfit were the 
only ones skilled enough to create characters such as Pinocchio, 
Geppetto, Cricket, Volpe, Spazzatura, and the Podesta.“They 
are the masters, and they do things that other puppet builders do 
not have the patience or the expertise to do,” says Lisa Henson. 
Echoes del Toro: “They are the best in the world. The starring 
roles of the movie needed to be fabricated by them.” 
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For Pinocchio, del Toro wanted the puppets to be constructed 
with mechanical faces, meaning that beneath their silicone skin 
would sit a complex system of interlocking paddles and gears 
the animators could use to manipulate their features and create 
performances. To the greatest degree possible, he wanted to avoid 
the use of rapid prototyping, a process also known as replace- 
ment animation. That technique involves using a 3D printer to 
create multiple faces for a puppet, each with a different expres- 
sion; if a character needs to look happy, sad, confused, or upset 
ina specific scene, the animator applies a face to the puppet that 
displays the appropriate emotion. 

“Replacement animation creates a digitally printed cata- 
log of faces that is very wide but still robs the animator of the 


thousandth and one choice that they would do if they were going 
to physically animate the puppet,” del Toro says. “Even if you 


give them ten thousand faces with different expressions, you 


are limiting them. They are animation actors, the people that 
move these puppets. There is an old art form in Japanese thearer 
called Bunraku where the puppet, in a black stage, fuses with 
the actor manipulating it and does the same movements as the 
puppeteer. In stop-motion animation, there is the same kind of 
sacred bond between the animator and the puppet that breaks 
when you print the faces.” 

Georgina Hayns, Pinocchio's supervisor of puppet fabrica- 
tion, played a hands-on role in determining how best to execute 
del Toro’ vision. Hayns had worked at Mackinnon & Saunders 


ABOVE A Geppetto puppet created by Mackinnon & 
Saunders. 

‘opposite Top Mackinnon & Saunders's Pinocchio 
puppet, complete with the character's distinctive 
skin texture. 


in the early days of her career and went on to spend thirteen 
years at acclaimed stop-motion studio Laika working on proj- 
ects including Coraline (2009), ParaNorman (2012), and The 
Boxtrolls (2014). She signed on to Pinocchio in the fall of 2018, 
when the puppets were still in the earliest stages of development, 
and, working in partnership with the films animation supervisor 
Brian Leif Hansen, helped guide the intricacies of the fabrication 
process.“As the person heading up the puppet build, you really 
want to keep the integrity of what the director wants the look 
of the movie to be as much as possible,” Hayns says.“Our job is 
to try to problem-solve, to make these designs work as puppets 
and get the performance that they need.” Adds Hansen:"We 
were working closely together with Mackinnon & Saunders, and 


then the first animators started to come on. We were a relatively 
small crew. We started getting puppets in, testing them to see if 
they were working, just making sure that the puppet looks nice 


when it's doing the action that it's required to do in the film 


Although most of the characters were built with mechanical 
faces, del Toro and his partners came to realize that some rapid 
prototyping would be necessary—for Pinocchio in particular. 
The hero needed to appear as though he were made from wood, 
and it became clear that creating his face from 3D-printed hard 
plastic would be an easier way to achieve that effect, rather than 
fashioning it from silicone, the method used for most of the 
other characters. 
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“We decided that if we tried to do a mechanical head on 
Pinocchio, you wouldnt believe it,” Hayns says."A silicone head 
skin that sits over mechanics wouldn't look like wood anymore, 
but it doesn't jar that he is created using a different animation 
technique because he's so different from the other characters.” 
Adds Gustafson:"He's very expressive, but there's a bit of emoji 
about him—there's a simplicity to him. He can hold expressions 
for quite a while because you don't expect the same thing you 
would from a fleshy face.” 

For Cricket and Spazzatura, the puppet makers opted for a 
hybrid approach that combined rapid prototyping and mechan- 
ical faces: Cricket's eyes were 3D-printed pieces that slotted 
into the puppet’s mechanical head; Spazzatura’s muzzle was 
3D-printed, but his brows were controlled by wires and pad- 
dies that could be operated by hand, “Everything is minutely 
animated—that's the beauty of this,” explains Pinocchio puppet 
sculptor Toby Froud (The Dark Crystal: Age of Resistance and 
Missing Link, both from 2019), another well-respected veteran 
from the worlds of puppetry and stop-motion who joined the 
production at Hayns’s invitation. “The animators create life each 
time they have these puppets in their hands,” he says. 

Determining the right size for the puppets was equally crit- 
ical. Working with the directors, Hayns and Froud concluded 
that Pinocchio should stand between six and seven inches tall; at 
that size, the adult characters, such as Geppetto and the Podesta, 
would need to be between twelve and fifteen inches tall for the 
overall scale of the film to feel correct."If you get too small, you 
can't animate,” explains Gustafson." If Pinocchio’ too big, and 
he's the smallest character in the film, then all the other charac- 
ters get much, much bigger, and then all your sets balloon up [to 
accommodate the larger puppets]. So you try to find the smallest 
version of Pinocchio that suits all your needs, and everything 
goes from there.” 


opposite Replacement faces used to create a range 
of emotions for Pinocchio. 

LEFT A Pinocchio puppet prior to being painted with the 
wood color specially selected for the character's skin. 
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With Mackinnon & Saunders constructing the principal pup- 
pets in England, Froud and numerous other artisans working at 
ShadowMachine’s Portland offices began crafting the other key 
characters, including Carlo, the Podesta, the Wood Sprite, Death, 
and the dogfish. Additionally, a second-unit puppet department 
was created in Guadalajara at Centro Internacional de Animacién 
(CIA), an animation studio nicknamed el Taller del Chucho (lit- 
erally, The Mutt’s Workshop) that del Toro founded in 2019 
to develop local talent and foster production in central-western 
Mexico. There, the filmmaker hired award-winning stop-motion 
veteran Leén Fernandez to build Death's Black Rabbit undertak- 
ers, which Guy Davis had designed with elongated faces, exposed 
rib cages, and skeletal hands. 

Fernandez was a natural fit for Pinocchio, as he had previously 
founded his own puppet-making company, Humanimalia Studio, 
and had directed the 2016 short film Los Aeronautas, which won 
him an Ariel Award, Mexico's Oscar. His 2011 short Mutatio won 
the Rigo Mora Award at the twenty-sixth Guadalajara International 
Film Festival—a prize with special significance for del Toro because 
i's named in honor of the filmmaker’s longtime creative partner, 
who died from respiratory failure in 2009 at the age of 44. 

After co-founding special effects makeup house Necropia 
with del Toro in 1985, Mora went on to make numerous 
stop-motion animated shorts and to teach the art form to 
students at the University of Guadalajara and at the Western 
Institute of Technology and Higher Education. His students, 
in turn, trained some of the animators who served as part of 
Pinocchio's second unit. Those animators would later animate 
and shoot the Black Rabbits scenes at CIA's headquarters in 
Guadalajara." This is a way to bring that cycle to a close,” says 
del Toro, “It really is a very beautiful generation. Rigo and I, we 
were better known for our enthusiasm than for the quality of 
our dance. These are top-notch dancers.” 


RIGHT Puppet heads for the Carlo character in an 
‘early stage of development. 

‘OPPOSITE Inside the puppet workshop: (clockwise 
from top left) puppet fabricator Bica Heilman works 
‘on Pinocchio puppet; the model shop team (left to 
right) Danie! Miller, Zach Sheehan, Jackie Nash, Lisa 
Chung, Mattie Bowden; (two images) in the puppet 
workshop, fabricator Yooseon Veronica Hwang works 
‘on the Sebastian J. Cricket puppet 
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COLOR AND COSTUME 


As the puppets were being fabricated, del Toro and Gustafson 
continued building the team that would be tasked with help- 
ing them realize their ambitious vision. Like Hayns and Froud, 
many of the subsequent hires were well acquainted with one 
another, having worked together on previous stop-motion pro- 
ductions.""The nice thing about doing this as long as I have is 
that I know most of the people because it’s a relatively small 
world,” Gustafson says.“ When this opportunity came along, I 
said, I want to assemble the dream team, and we went out and 
got them.” 

Acclaimed cinematographer Frank Passingham, whose 
credits include Chicken Run (2000), Flushed Away (2006), The 
Pirates! Band of Misfits (2012), and Kubo and the Two Strings 
(2016), joined the production as director of photography, while 
Robert DeSue (Missing Link, Kubo and the Two Strings) signed 
on as art director. Del Toro's longtime collaborator Guy Davis 
would become Pinocchio's co-production designer, partnering on 
the role with Curt Enderle, another animation veteran, whose 
credits include Wes Anderson's second stop-motion film, 2018's 
Isle of Dogs, as well as The Boxtrolls and ParaNorman. 

“He knew a lot about stop-motion, which I was new to,” 
Davis says of Enderle. “I had a history with character design, 
concept design, and also working with Guillermo and knowing 
what he expects and what he likes. It was a nice combination. It’s 
a lot to juggle for one production designer, so having two made 
ita lot easier” Adds Enderle:"Some exciting things come about 


when you have somebody like Guy who doesn't necessarily know 
the medium and really pushes you to do something that might be 
different or more difficult than what you would do on your own.” 

One of the early priorities for the new department heads was 
working with the directors to develop the color signatures for 
the film. Color is one of the most vital elements in any del Toro 
project—his worlds are always bathed in beautifully cool blues 
and warm, arresting ambers and very often cloaked in heavy 
layers of shadow. Passingham, the production designers, and 
DeSue carefully studied his earlier films to determine how they 
might apply his preferences to Pinocchio.”"We felt like we really 
wanted to speak Guillermo’ language because he refers back to 
and echoes things that he’s done before, so we chose colors that 
were in keeping with that idea,” Enderle says. 

Together, they settled on colors for each of the main envi- 
ronments in the film: warm gold and amber hues for the village 
setting where both the church and Geppetto's home are located; 
oranges and greens for the traveling carnival; red for the Fascist 
camp; and cool blues and purples for the underworld of Limbo, 
colors that were also used for the dogfish scenes. In many cases, 
the palettes the designers selected for each environment were also 
applied to the puppets themselves: Volpe hews to the carnival 
colors, while magical characters like Cricket, the Wood Sprite, 
Death, the dogfish, and even the Black Rabbits share a similar 
paint scheme. "They all have the same otherworldly blue-violet, 
purple skin because they are all related,” explains del Toro. 


‘opposite A color script shows Geppetto pushing 
Carlo on a swing. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

PAGES 40-t1 Color scripts showcase the distinct 
color palettes of Pinocchio: (clockwise from top left) 
an appearance by the Wood Sprite; Candlewick 
speaking to his father, the Podesta, as Pinocchio 
looks on; the interior of the training camp dormitory: 
the children of the village cheering as Volpe’s 
carnival arrives. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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When determining Pinocchios color scheme, the filmmakers 
selected a distinctive shade of brown that would be used only for 
him, ensuring that the character would always be clearly visible, 
even when he was shot on sets that featured wood backgrounds. 
“Making sure that Pinocchio had a singular color was super 
important,” DeSue says."We felt like no other wood could even 
get close to having that type of grain or that type of texture. But 


To bring dimension to the silicone flesh of the human char- 
acters, del Toro suggested that the artists find inspiration in the 
paintings of twentieth-century realist Andrew Wyeth, whose 
work had also served as an important influence on Nightmare 
Allley."The way that Wyeth paints skin cones, he'll use lots of 
lines and spots and different colors to make up the color of 
the skin,” Hayns says. “When you look at it up close, it looks 


we did take some license. He's pine, and pine is generally a lot 
yellower, but Pinocchio leans a little browner. We played with the 
idea that he's made from a freshly carved, recently felled Italian 
stone pine tree, and freshly carved wood has a different look.” 


quite abstract, and then when you stand away from it, it looks 
almost like a photograph of a human. We used some of those 
techniques, which Guillermo really liked, to build up the skin 
textures on the characters.” 


opposite A series of Pinocchio puppets in the 
Mackinnon & Saunders workshop, including four that 
have yet to be fitted with faces. 

8ELOW Spare parts used for the Pinocchio puppets, 
including hands, torsos, and the distinctive twig that 
sprouts from the character's head. 
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Other aspects of the film were inspired by the work of other 
artists—to create the textures and shapes of the clouds in the 
film, del Toro referenced Canadian transcendental landscape 
painters, hoping to find a “sort of a midpoint between abstract 
and real,” he says. “We were trying to go for a cotton feel or a 
painted-sky feel, like old black-and-white movies.” 

Along with overseeing the puppet builds, Hayns super- 
vised the creation of their costumes, using Davis's character 
designs as a starting point. After researching clothing from early 
twentieth-century Italy, she filled mood boards with reference 
images and swatches of fabrics that she felt would meet the ani- 
mators’ needs." What we're looking for is a fine-weave fabric with 
a stretch, because if you don't have some stretch in the fabric, it 
will hinder the puppet’s movements,” she says. “Puppets essen- 
tially move more than human beings. They're overanimated, and 
the flesh of puppets is very different from the flesh of human 
beings. With the costumes, you want the least resistance possible. 
So you're looking for small-scale weave with some stretch, and 
then some ability to dye or change the color of the fabric.” 

‘The production used a wide variety of material, from linen 
to leather, creating cable-knit sweaters and scarfs for Geppetto, 
Carlo, and Candlewick, which were paired with woolen trou- 
sers and ankle boots, in keeping with vintage Italian styles. 
Volpe was given a more eye-catching costume that included 
an embroidered green vest, striped pants, and a long overcoat 


trimmed in fur, all complemented with a fox-head cane, which 
concealed a sword. The Podesta was dressed in the paramilitary 
style adopted by members of Mussolini's National Fascist Party, 
dubbed Blackshirts for their dark, menacing garb. 

Every garment was treated to look weathered with age or 
stained with sweat—the costume makers would frequently use 
sandpaper to break down brand-new items. In many cases, wires 
were sewn inside the garments to give the animators more con- 
trol over the costumes. “Putting wires in the fabric, we are able 
to manipulate it to simulate the wind, simulate movement,” del 
Toro says. 

During the costume-development process, one of Hayns's 
counterparts at Mackinnon & Saunders sent her a sample fabric 
for the red-and-white striped pants that Spazzatura wears, and 
the tiny swatch proved to have an outsize impact on the produc- 
tion.“The way that shed made it, shed stitched it together with 
a slightly uneven line in it,” Hayns says."I looked at it and said, 
“Thar is beautiful. It's perfectly imperfect!” For Hayns, Davis, 
Enderle, and DeSue, that notion became central to the film's 
visual philosophy, influencing even the wood grain on Pinocchio's 
face and body. “We decided that was what we wanted lines to 
look like in our film,” Hayns says."If a house is built, it'll have a 
wall with a line [that's not entirely straight] perfectly imper- 


fect. We sent a picture of this one piece of fabric around to every 
department as a pivotal reference.” 
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incept art featuring the character’s 
inctive striped pants. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

Jove A rough costume department sketch for 
Sparzstur’s pants (artist Georgina Heys) 
‘opposite (Clockwise from top left) A fully dressed 
Volpe puppet: Brittany Bennett of the costumes 
department dresses a puppet before shooting: 
villager puppets, including the Doctore and the twin 
Butcher Sisters, in various stages of completion; 
color swatches used by the film’s puppet costumers 
as reference. 
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ASSEMBLING THE CAST 


Ashe had with Nightmare Alley and The Shape of Water, del Toro 
brought together a powerhouse ensemble cast for Pinocchio that 
included multiple Oscar winners and gifted performers with 
whom he had longstanding creative ties. In this instance, he also 
made one particularly exciting discovery when auditioning voices 
for the lead role of Pinocchio—ten-yeat-old Gregory Mann, a 
British actor who had previously appeared only in small parts 
in the television series Victoria and director Mike Newell’s 2018 
period feature The Guernsey Literary and Potato Peel Pie Society. 

Mann proved to have the ideal combination of innocence 
and curiosity to voice both the wooden puppet and young Carlo. 


“We heard hundreds of voices, and they all fele domesticated and 
trained,” del Toro says."I needed a voice that was the opposite 
of that, thar didn't sound cute, but sounded just like any other 
kid. Any four-year-old, six-year-old, they are bolts of energy 
that nobody can control. They can be on the verge of tears one 
second and incredibly happy two seconds later—I loved the idea 
of Pinocchio embodying that. With Gregory, the range of his 
voice is phenomenal. He's really good at being natural. There 
is absolute, pure emotion there.” Adds Gustafson: “He felt like 
Pinocchio—there was that innocence and that energy and that 
unpredictability. He was genuine. He was still a kid.” 

By contrast, del Toro had known all along who he intended 
to cast as Geppetto—David Bradley, the respected English 


actor who had starred in The Strain and Trollhunters, along with 
countless other productions ranging from Game of Thrones to 
the Harry Potter film franchise."I admire him very, very much,” 
del Toro says."He has an easily identifiable sound, and he can go 
from one emotion to the next ina single phrase. It's almost like 


a musical thing he has, and a warmth. With Geppetto, the key 


was to make him an accessible man, but not a virtuous man, He's 
gruff. He drinks. He is impatient. The voice that incarnates him 
needs to get pushed to the point where you believe thar anger 
and the frustration.” 

Bradley was both surprised and delighted by the complexities 
of the role: “It’s a real emotional roller coaster of a part—it's 
more like King Lear than the [Pinocchio] I remembered from 
when I was a kid. Geppetto's much more gnarled and less cud- 
dly, but he’s a good soul, I think. It’s the sheer grief that turns 
him into this bitter alcoholic who can never, ever move on. And 
when this puppet arrives, you think, Well, this isn't going to help 
him, but it does, Geppetto has to learn to love this boy, which 
he eventually does.” 

Another fixture from del Toro’ previous productions, actor 
Ron Perlman, brought his commanding baritone to the role of the 
Podesta. Pinocchio marks their seventh collaboration, a creative 
relationship dating all the way from del Toro’s debut, Cronos. 
“There's a certain authority that comes from having that instru- 
ment, that barrel chest that reverberates every sound around,” 
Gustafson says.“ You're compelled to listen to him. There's quite 
alot of contrast between him and {Gregory Mann] and him and 
David Bradley. David Bradley, his voice has a certain sweetness 
to it, even though there’ a lot of age and wear. There's a warmth 
in him, and there's not much of that in the Podesta.” 


THESE PAGES (Clockwise from top left) Sebastian J. 
Cricket (voiced by Ewan McGregor) discovers the 
stone pine tree and prepares to make a new home; 
Pinocchio (voiced by Gregory Mann) prepares to 
sign a lengthy contract proffered by Volpe (voiced by 
Christoph Waltz); Pinocchio (Mann) walks through 
Birch Woods during a scene in which he is berated 
by Geppetto; Geppetto (voiced by David Bradley) 
files Pinocchio’s nose back down to size after he lies, 
in church. 
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To play Sebastian J. Cricket, the filmmakers recruited Emmy 
Award winner Ewan McGregor (Halston, Obi-Wan Kenobi). "I 
knew what voice was in my head for Cricket, how the cricket 
would use highfalutin words,” del Toro says. “I imagined he 
would have a Schopenhauer portrait on his wall—he thought 
himself a good philosopher and a raconteur, as he says. But Ewan 
did a performance that I haven't heard from him. It has a nobility 
and a sweetness in the extreme.” 

For Volpe, the filmmakers turned to two-time Academy 
Award winner Christoph Waltz (Inglourious Basterds, Django 
Unchained), who proved the perfect match for a character that 
fancies himself a well-traveled sophisticate, frequently employing 
extravagant linguistic flourishes.” He brings something so unique 
to this character,” says Gustafson. “He makes very unusual 
choices in his performance, and then you see the wisdom of it 
later. He really knows how to vary things and take it all over the 
place and then punch at the right moment.” 

In perhaps one of the more surprising turns, Cate Blanchett, 
a two-time Oscar winner, agreed to voice Volpe’s monkey, 
Spazzatura."It came out of on-set conversations with Guillermo 
in the last days of the shoot on Nightmare Alley, saying how much 
we loved working together, and when could we do it again,” says 
Blanchett, who played seductive psychologist Lilith Ritter in del 
Toro’s psychological thriller.Guillermo . .. thought my person- 
ality was akin to that of a cheeky twelve-year-old boy, a perfect fit 
for an anxious, tormented monkey. As he doesn't speak’ per se, I 
did have to take a lot of license to [help the audience] understand 
what Spazzatura was trying to communicate, although most of 
the time he is misunderstood, so I had lots of room to play.” 

Rounding out the cast, Stranger Things star Finn Wolfhard 
signed on to play the Podesti’s son, Candlewick, who becomes a 


friend to Pinocchio, while Pacific Rim’s Burn Gorman was hired 
to voice the village priest, a provincial, narrow-minded man. The 
Wood Sprite and Death would be played by ethereal art house 
icon Tilda Swinton, another Academy Award winner, who pre- 
viously had lent her voice to Isle of Dogs. 

“Tilda Swinton brings a really interesting character with her 
voice,” says Gustafson. "It’s so ephemeral and so magical in a way, 
without even trying. And that was exactly what these characters 
needed . .. to feel important and eternal. There's something in 
her voice that just has all those qualities to it.” Adds del Toro 
of the sister characters: “They are Life and Death. They sound 
exactly the same, just one is compassionate and the other one 
is colder, more realistic. “Those two voices were embodied by 
Tilda, who I think is not of this world—and possibly eternal.” 

With the cast assembled, the directors oversaw a series of 
recording sessions in Los Angeles and the UK in the fall and 
winter of 2019; although production had not yet begun on the 
film, the actors were able to see storyboards, concept art, and 
other imagery as reference. Most of the actors recorded their 
lines alone, bur the filmmakers often paired Mann with Bradley 
or with Wolfhard to help the young actor tap into the emotion 
of the scenes they shared. “Gregory was very much like catching 
lightning in a bottle every time,” del Toro says.“ We had to coax 
him into feeling sad or coax him into feeling funny or brave or 
irreverent, but that’s why his performance feels so real.” 


‘opposite Concept artof the village priest, a 
character voiced by Burn Gorman. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
RIGHT A concept illustration of Candlewick (voiced 
by Finn Wolfhard), the son of the Podesta. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 
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CHAPTER 3 


MASTERFUL ANIMATION 


roe 


Ithough stop-motion filmmaking is a uniquely painstaking 

process, the sheer scope of Pinocchio made the project an 
especially challenging endeavor—the animators needed to stage 
large choreographed musical numbers and epic action scenes as 
well as capture fleeting, intimate moments between Geppetto 
and Pinocchio. "Guillermo sets a very high bar and expects the 
crew to perform,” says producer Alex Bulkley. “The Shape of 
Water, Pan's Labyrinth—those were the templates.” 

Adds del Toro: “Shooting a stop-motion animated movie 
requires such discipline—nobody who hasnt experienced it can 
understand. It’s an artistic endeavor but also an engineering and 
mechanical clockwork-like exercise, much more than live-action. 
Live-action is malleable. You're working with things that you 
can alter. With this, you have to preplan the chess moves before 
building the set and the characters—you have to plan the acci- 
dents of the shoot before the shoot happens.” 

To work out the pacing of the film and the rhythm of the 
shots, editor Ken Schretzmann (2010's Toy Story 3) assembled 
a detailed animatic comprising storyboards drawn by the film's 
team of story artists, as well as dialogue, preliminary sound 
effects, and score. “I'm basically building this film from scratch, 


pacing it out, putting all the pieces together,” Schretzmann says. 


“You give the directors and the animators a chance to see the 
entire film before they commit to it, and it also gives you an 
opportunity for rewrites. It's part of the story process.” 

As Schretzmann was finalizing the animatic with del Toro and 
Gustafson, the directors were also meeting with animation super- 
visor Brian Leif Hansen and the team of more than forty animators 
he had helped assemble to discuss the project. In November 2019, 
two months before Pinocchio was scheduled to start production 
in ShadowMachine’ Portland offices, del Toro and Gustafson sat 
down with their team and outlined a set of guidelines that they felt 
were critical. “One of the founding principles of the film that we 
discussed very early on was giving the animators ownership of the 
performances as much as possible,” says Gustafson. "Less and less 
of that occurs as animation gets more technologically advanced and 
more and more people put their hands on the same shot." 

Adds del Toro: We discussed treating the animators like cast 
and elevating the animation to a more The Actors Studio level, 
if you will. It was important to set a few directives. I wanted to 
do ten, but came up with eight good ones.” 

‘The directives were put on paper by del Toro, the document 
becoming an animation bible of sorts for the production and a 
mission statement for the project. 


PAGE 90 Guillermo del Toro poses with the heads of 
1s Pinocchio puppets. 

Black Rabbit puppet created by Leén 
Fernandez. 

‘opposite The Cricket puppet with quill and journal 
inhand. 


with Pinocchio at the village. (Artist: Victor Sampaio) 
ABOVE RIGHT A storyboard panel for the scene in 
which Geppetto and Pinocchio walk through Birch 
Woods. (Artist: Piet Kroon) 

PAGE 9s (Clockwise from top left) Animator Jeremy 
folpe puppet for a shot; on the 
imator Peggy Arel prepares to 
uppet for a sequence in which 
0 isresurrected after dying for the first 
‘ator Molly McCandless on the Fascist 

amp stage; co-production designer Guy 

th the large Pinocchio head. 

PAGES 06-07 (Left to right) The Geppetto puppet; 

2 face for the Podesta is finessed in the pupp 
workshop; a Guillermo del Toro puppet created asa 
background character for one scene; model maker 
Mattie Bowden preps a small cabinet (complete with 
prop brain) for the doctor's ofice stage. 
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THE EIGHT COMMANDMENTS OF PINOCCHIO ANIMATION 


ANIMATE SILENCE: Seek to animate the characters listening, 
In live-action, one of the paradigms of acting is to learn to listen. 
Please animate this space/silence/listening before charging into an 
answer or a line. 

“If there are two characters in a scene, it's important to just make 
sure that the other character is actively listening and thinking and 
processing information,” expands Gustafson. “I's almost all in the 
eyes, so if you're going to spend your time on anything, spend it on 
the eyes. Next is probably the hands.” 


ANIMATE MISTAKES: We often take three moves to put on a 
shoe, two tries to close a door, or stumble on a step. We place our 
hand on a wall and lean on it for a moment, then find a better hold 
and move our hand. Animate these “mistakes.” 

“This is the type of thing we think complicates in a beautiful way 
the movement of the character,” says del Toro." We want the animated 
characters to do three moves when they could be efficient and do one.” 


ANIMATE THROWAWAY PHYSICAL TRUTH: Does the 
character have a small itch on the forehead? Does he/she need to 
clear his/her throat? When the character sits down, does he/she 
shift weight from one foot to the other, rub an elbow, a wrist? Pick a 
scab, clean their nails, etc.? 

“We're favoring a lot of microgestures,’ del Toro says."It's not some- 
thing that you need to know, but when you know it, you'll see it every 
time, Animate the unnecessary, the ordinary—that is the supreme goal.” 


DON’T ALWAYS MAKE EYE CONTACT: We often avoid 
looking into each other's eyes. When we do, make it count. Our eyes 
dart all around each other's faces. We lovingly look at the forehead, 
eyes, lips of our beloved ones, while we lock eyes with our enemies or 
size them up head to toe. Use the eyes and eye contact thoughtfully. 

“When I'm directing kids, I tell them to look at the other actors 
on the ear, cheek, forehead, and eyes, like a litele tour, because that 
shows intelligence and understanding,” del Toro says. “We're doing 
that with the puppets.” 


6) SELECT PANTOMIME CAREFULLY: Do not rely on key poses 


in the traditional way. Pantomime should be used to punctuate phys- 
ical action, and only with the pertinent characters. 

“Pantomime is a very broad way of presenting how someone is 
feeling in a moment,” says Gustafson. “As people, we don’t commu- 
nicate through pantomime. With one another, we're so tuned in to 
one another's faces and expressions. The smallest thing in the human 
face, we tend to read. You look at someone, and if they can't quite hide 
their disdain for you, you can see it. That’s what we were trying to get 
in the puppets—this notion of a living, thinking thing that [emotes] 
through very subtle body language and facial expression.” 


SEEK LIFE: Think of the scene the way it would normally be ani- 
mated and then tell us what is the unexpected way. Find the thing 
that will make this moment breathe. Even if we don't take that route, 
indicate it. Always. 

“They're not executing a commercial; they're not executing a movie 
that needs to be clean and neat,” del Toro says.”The majority of the 
gestures we suggest get done, but now and again a different one is 
executed, and it's surprising and beautiful.” 


ANIMATION IS SPATIALLY SYMPHONIC: Characters 
occupy spaces and use movement differently. The Podesta is immod- 
est and expansive in his appropriation of space. Volpe glides. Each 
character adds a note to the movement symphony, 

“Volpe uses his sword cane with the fox head to think,” del Toro 
says. “It’s like an extension of him. Sometimes it comes around a 
corner before he does.” 


AGE INFORMS MOVEMENT: Young Geppetto and old 
Geppetto move differently. Joints hurt more the older you are. Carlo 
and Pinocchio should behave exactly as kids do. Look around you; 
find nuggets of joy to animate, looking at real kids. 

“When Geppetto is an older guy, you can kind of feel the arthritis. 
... We instruct these very precise things and then tell the animator, 


‘If you have a good idea, feel free to do it;” del Toro says. 
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PAGES 90-9 A selection of background puppets: (left 
to right) a policeman, the Doctore, the Dactore’s 
wife, the circus sword swallower, one of the Butcher 
Twins, and the blacksmith, who, ater in the story, will 
become the Podesta. 

PAGE 100 Guillermo del Toro with the Pinocchio 
puppet on the church interior stage. 

PAGE ret Co-production designer Curt Enderle on the 
‘exterior village bridge set. 

BELOW A preliminary model for the church interior 
created as. proof of concept for the final set. 
‘OpposiTE The carnival set under construction. As the 
carnival moves from town to town, it sets up in a new: 
location each time; when Volpe arrives in Pinocchio’s 
village, he bases the operation in the expansive ruins 
of an old coliseum. 


‘The Pinocchio shoot began across just three ShadowMachine 
stages, with plans to expand to thirty at the height of production; 
however, the film eventually grew to encompass sixty working stages 
and a total of ninety-nine sets, including multiple versions of the 
village church and Geppetto's home. Although some small sets 
only took up one square foot of space, others, such as the expansive 
Romanesque ruins where the carnival unfolds, required twenty-three 
square feet. Before long, the production consumed the entirety of 
ShadowMachine's sprawling Portland headquarters, including two 
enormous warehouse spaces. 

Pinocchio’s sets had to be crafted to the same standard as those 
seen in del Toro’ live-action work, the filmmaker working closely 
with the team to ensure that each environment would be filled with 
character and charm without feeling fanciful."One of the decisions 
we made early on is, we were not going to overly stylize the build- 
ings,” del Toro says. “They are not curvy, stretched, leaning—none 
of that.” Adds Bulkley:“To tell this story, particularly with such a 
profound hero character in Pinocchio, we needed to ground the 
world. Proportions needed to be correct. The physics needed to be 
correct. We weren't dealing in a German Expressionistic look, with 
far-out angles on the buildings.” 

‘The sets also needed to serve the animators’ needs: Many were 
constructed with removable walls or other access points that would 


enable the animator to reach the puppets within the set and manip- 
ulate their movements, “It’s a rigorous discipline in terms of the 
technicalities that make a set workable—you have to approach it 
almost like a trapdoor or a jigsaw puzzle,” del Toro says. “It’s not just 
a miniature that looks fabulous; that miniature has to be broken 
apart so that the animator can get inside of it.” 


Among the first sets to be constructed was the immense 
village church where Carlo is killed in the flashback sequence. 
Roughly eleven feet wide, fifteen feet long, and eight feet high, it 
was adorned with impressive murals and intricate stained-glass 
windows and featured an exquisitely carved replica crucifix hang- 
ing above the altar. The house of worship occupies a position 
of importance in both the town and in Geppetto's daily life: 
“Geppetto is a very pious man, and he’s built his life, in part, at 
least, in service to the church,” Gustafson says. 

‘The church was inspired by a combination of historical 
research, real-world reference, and del Toro’s own memories. 
“This is a church I recognize from my childhood in a strange way, 
though the confessional, the booth, and the pulpit came from a 
confessional that I photographed in Paris at the Church of Our 
Lady of the Assumption at Rue Cambon;’ he says. “Churches 
took decades, if not centuries, to be completed, so we thought 
that the woodwork would be a little later than the frescoes on the 


walls or the basic stone and masonry structure. You get Romanic 
bones, baroque carvings, Byzantine frescoes, and soon. The dete- 
rioration and the aging of the church was very important. We 
didn’t want anything to feel just of this time.” 

‘The early scenes featuring Carlo inside the church set not 
only underlined the boy's loving relationship with his father, 
bur also allowed director of photography Frank Passingham to 
establish another of the films stylistic conventions—the way 
light would travel across the sets and characters. “In the real 
world, the light is moving all the time, so I like, at certain times, 
to be able to have that same feeling as in the natural world, 
that the light is moving,” Passingham says.” We can use that to 
heighten the emotional aspect of a scene, a character going into 
shadow. The first time we set that up was when Carlo goes into 
the church. We had this very warm light coming into the church 
through the window, then there would be an area of shadow and 
an area of light.” 


opposite A detailed look at the church exterior 
set. The building features a grand staircase at th 
entrance and a large arched doorway. 

ABOVE Architectural drawings of the church 
set. (Artists: Robert DeSue and Jessica Moretti) 
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ABOVE.LEFT An early concept design for the church 
crucifix. (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 

TopRicnt The crucifix served as the focal point of 
the completed interior church set. 

Bove RIGHT Concept art of Geppetto and son arriving 
at the church during service. (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 
‘opposite Geppetto (voiced by David Bradley) stands 
atop scaffolding to repair the crucifix in a frame from 
the final film 


Just before the church is bombed, Passingham casts Carlo 
in an angelic light as he gazes up at a wooden statue of a cru- 
cified Christ. “We wanted Carlo to get to a point in the church 
where he looks up at the Christ, and we wanted thar light to 
just come and bloom on him as he stood there and looked 


upward,” Passingham says. Adds del Toro: “That's an import- 
ant moment—I can't explain why it’s important for me—when 
Carlo looks up at the Jesus figure before the bomb explodes. 
There's a second or two of serenity. For some reason, that felt 


very biographical.” 
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From then on, Geppetto’s world is never the same, and his home 
begins to reflect its occupant's scattered, distressed state of mind. 
Once tidy and illuminated by his love for his son, after Carlo’s 
death the rough-hewn, open-plan structure where the carver lives 
and works feels vastly emptier yet also liteered with abandoned 
projects.” We wanted to make it reflect his history” Gustafson says. 
“He lived in this house his whole life, or much of his life, so you 


see all his work thar he's done over the years. Some things dont 
match, or you see repairs fom over the years.” Adds del Toro: 
“Part of it is made from stone, part of it is made from wood. It has 
history—they probably had cows and pigs at one point when they 
were wealthier, but now he’s expanded his workshop into the area 
where they used to have the animals. The upstairs, which is now 
the bedroom, is where they used to keep the feed.” 


(Left) Two color seripts depicting the church 
by day and at night in the rain. (Artist: 

jer Ely) 

PAGE 109 A detailed concept illustration of the church. 
(Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 

Bove Concept art of Geppetto's house. (Artists: 
Rustam Hasanoy, with color by Huy Vu) 

‘oppositE Alternate concept art of Geppetto's home, 
featuring Carle's likeness carved into tree trunks in 
the front yard. (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 
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One of the most notable architectural details of Geppetto's 
home is the large, semicircular window that occupies a section 
of one wall, designed as a callback to The Shape of Water and the 
expansive circular window that dominates the apartment of its 
heroine, Elisa. Geppetto's residence is additionally illuminated 
by a smaller window on the opposite side of the central room, as 
well as a fireplace.” When we walk on a live-action set, one of the 
first things you ask is, Where are the light sources for the cine- 
matographer? ” says del Toro. “Ir’s no different in stop-motion. 
The light sources need to be visible in the frame.” 


‘opposite Concept art depicts Geppetto carving 
Pinocchio's head. (Artists: Robert DeSue and Rustam 
Hasanov) 

ABOVE Plans for the Geppetto's home interior set. 
(Artist: Jessica Moretti) 
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‘opposite Concept art for Geppetto's workbench 
(top), the ground floor of his house (bottom left), and 
his fireplace (bottom righ#). (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 
LEFT A concept design for the rear of Geppetto's 
home. (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 

ScLOw Concept illustration depicting the interior main 
floor of Geppetto's home, (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 
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IT’S ALIVE! 


Passingham’s dramatic approach to lighting was vital in height- 


ening the tension of the scenes in which Geppetto sets out to 
fashion Carlo from the pine tree—a sequence directly inspired 
by the creation scenes in director James Whale’s 1931 classic 
Frankenstein, starring Boris Karloff as the monster. Lightning 
illuminates the rain-soaked night sky as a drunken Geppetto 
fells the stone pine with an ax and hauls it back to his work- 
shop. Inside, he gazes at a framed portrait of his dead son as he 
fariously saws and sculpts the wood into a long-limbed puppet 
with a prominent nose. To avoid being carved in two, the terrified 


Cricket must desert the tree trunk and take shelter in Geppetto's 
cuckoo clock. 

“When he’s creating Pinocchio, we wanted a lot of drama 
there,” Passingham says.“We wanted to use a lot of cyans and 
to also use yellow for the light that hangs over Geppetto's work- 
bench as a practical light. I decided to amp up the grain [on the 
image] .. . Ie really gives it a litele bit of that aspect of an old 
horror film from early 1930s and ‘40s: 

But not every element of the sequence could be created 


through animation alone. For the scenes in which the Wood 


ABOVE Geppetto and Pinocchio in a frame from the 
final film. 

opposite A series of color scriptsillustrate the 
sequence in which Geppetto carves Pinocchio. 
(Artist: Jennifer Ely) 


Sprite begins to materialize, the filmmakers turned to visual 
effects house Mr. X to digitally augment the animation. Del Toro 
has a longstanding relationship with the Toronto-based company 
which was rebranded as MPC (Moving Picture Company) in 


January 2022; Pinocchio represents the eighth film they've done 
together."You have all these disembodied eyeballs flying around— 
they come into Geppettos workshop, and they eventually land 
on the Wood Sprite’s wings and imbue her with her life force,” 
explains Mr. X co-founder Aaron Weintraub, who served as visual 


effects supervisor for the film.“ We had to create the individual 


assets of the eyeballs moving” Mr. X's technicians also created the 
light that dances over the puppet’s body after the fairy lays her 
hands on him. Alll the magic that runs through the channels of the 
wood to bring him to life, that’ all digital as well,’ Weintraub says. 

‘The Wood Sprite’s calm, nurturing presence prompts Cricket 
to emerge from hiding and return to his nook in the trunk of the 
pine, which is now situated inside Pinocchio’s heart.”When the 
Wood Sprite gives love and life to this accursed puppet, that’s 
what convinces Cricket that this might not be altogether bad,” 
del Toro says. 


opposite A color script shows the Wood Spri 
materializing in Geppetto's workshop. (Artist: Jenni 
ABovE The Wood Sprite speaks to Cricket in this color 
seript. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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When Geppetto discovers Pinocchio in the attic the follow- 
ing morning, the action is framed to emphasize the old man's 
sheer terror at the monstrosity he's created. Pinocchio comes 
tumbling into frame legs first, his awkward, ungainly limbs mak- 
ing him look alien and arachnoid, like a creature out of John 
Carpenter's sci-fi horror film The Thing (1982). Sound super- 
visor Scott Martin Gershin, who has worked with del Toro on 
films dating back to 2002's Blade II, used a combination of wal- 
nuts, vegetables, and different types of wood to make Pinocchio's 
joints creak and squeak during the scene, his unnatural move- 
ments designed to seem unsettling and somewhat off-putting. 

“We wanted to throw the audience off balance for a moment,” 
Gustafson explains. “This isn’t the Pinocchio people probably 
were expecting, and we lean into that right there. When he's 
brand new, he’s like a newborn baby deer stumbling around, 
Newborn deer are actually a little bit frightening-looking in 
the way they move—tha was the notion of Pinocchio as well. 
He just comes into the world. He doesn’t understand the con- 
sequences of his actions, and so he causes chaos. That's the 
challenge that Geppetto really has to deal with. He made this 
thing, but he can't control it’ 

In the scenes that immediately follow, Geppetto realizes just 
how little control he has over the puppet, as the exuberant child 
bounds through his workshop, curious about every object he 
sees, He's curious, too, about church. Although Geppetto orders 
his new son to remain at home, Pinocchio follows his father to 
Sunday service, becoming overwhelmed by the building's majesty. 
“Te was very important when Pinocchio comes into the church 
for it to feel grand,” del Toro says."He needed to be in awe of 
the world.” But his presence terrifies the parishioners, who are 
shocked to see the puppet’s nose grow when he insists that he’s 
not a puppet but a real live boy. “Everybody's there praying for 
miracles—a miracle walks in, and everybody gets scared,” del 
Toro says. 


‘Top RIGHT Geppetto discovers Pinocchio in the attic 
in this concept illustration. (Artists: Rustam Hasanov 
and Curt Enderle) 

BOTTOM AND OPPOSITE Two color scripts depict a 
forlorn Pinocchio, who has been thrawn into a closet 
by Geppetto to curb his chaotic behavior. (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 


Passingham lit the church scenes to emphasize the chilly 
reception Pinocchio receives and to subtly emphasize the pup- 
pet's connection to Carlo.When Pinocchio enters the church, 
we reversed what we did with Carlo,” he says. “We wanted it 
to be much more austere, so our light coming through the 


stained-glass windows was much cooler, though there was a bit 


of warmth on his wooden body. The seriousness of the moment 
was reflected in the colors and with the light and shadow.” 

Like del Toro, Passingham is a strong proponent of using 
color to bolster visual storytelling, and designed his lighting to 
complement the palette the production designers had estab- 
lished."Color is a great tool for building up the emotional impact 
of certain sequences,” Passingham says."You can really change 
the dramatic effect of a picture by how hard the light is or how 
soft the light is—you can also influence the mood sometimes 
just by the color of moonlight.” 


ABOVE Pinocchio causes a stir at church in this 
concept illustration. (Artist: Rustam Hasanov) 
nicht Concept art for the bombed-out church. 
(Artist; Rustam Hasanoy) 
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CATCHING FIRE 


In a clever juxtaposition, the filmmakers chose to follow the 
horror of Pinocchio's birth with the comedy of his attempts 
to fit into the world around him. To Geppetto's great dismay, 
the Podesta, Candlewick, and the town priest visit his home 
to learn more about the puppet, and as the adults talk, the wo 
younger characters drink hot chocolate in front of the fire, the 
puppet imitating the human boy’s every gesture. The characters’ 
interactions were carefully mapped out before filming in both 
the movies storyboards and in a live-action video recorded by 
animators Savannah Steiner and Charles Greenfield. 

Known as LAVs, live-action videos are typically used on 
modern stop-motion productions, and they were an integral 
part of Pinocchio's shoot. Miming along to the prerecorded cast 
performances, the animators would record themselves acting 
out the moves they were planning for the puppets in a specific 
scene. Gustafson and animation supervisor Brian Leif Hansen 
would review the LAVs to choose the one they liked best; that 
LAV would then be sent to del Toro to review with the animator. 
“Guillermo completely trusted the animators like he trusts his 
actors,” Hansen says."He told us again and again that he never 
tells the actor what to do exactly because you'd expect the actor 
to act. So he was thinking about the animators being the actor. 


He would give a general brief to the animator, but most times, he 
would take their ideas and say,‘Oh, that’s a good idea, Let's do that! 

Steiner donned a long nose to play Pinocchio in the LAV 
for the hot chocolate sequence, while Greenfield performed 
Candlewick’s actions. The timing of their movements needed 
to be precise so that at the end of the encounter, Pinocchio and 
Candlewick would turn to look at one another and their noses 
would touch.”‘They didn’t want Pinocchio to be perfectly copying 
Candlewick, so I had to delay Pinocchio’ movements by a few 
frames,” Steiner says. But then, by the end, they were really in 
sync, so when they turned, it was a perfect touch.” 

The animators would usually follow the approved LAVs very 
closely, though the directors still allowed them room to impro- 
vise. In Steiner's case, she made one tiny adjustment to make 
the comedic moment pop.” When Pinocchio and Candlewick 
touched noses [and jump back from one another in surprise], I 
added a little bit more jump to them than what was in the LAV 
so it would read more,” Steiner says.”"The LAVs are used for the 
beats and to study the movements, but during the animation 
process, we really have to take from our emotional toolbox and 
put that personal energy into the physics of the puppet to make 
the shor truly resonate.” 


‘opposite Concept design for Pinocchio with his feet 
charred from the fire. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
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‘ABOVE Pinocchio expression study for the sequence 
in which the puppets feet get burned by fire. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 

‘opposite A.color script depicts Pinocchio's glee at 
seeing his feet burn. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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y recording themselves performing 
(clockwise from top left) the Geppetto 
puppet during shooting of a scene in which the 
‘carpenter pours Pinocchio a cup of hot chocolate; 
Pinocchio proudly displays his burnt feet; Savannah 
Steiner and Charles Greenfield play Pinocchio 

and Candlewick, respectively, in a LAV for the hot 
chocolate sequence; Steiner positions Pinocchio 
beside Candlewick on the stage; Pinocchio holds up 
his mug of hot chocolate. 


As the sequence progresses, Candlewick encourages his new friend to edge ever 
closer to the fireplace to warm his feet, but when the puppet gets a little too close, he 
catches fire—a turn of events taken from the original Collodi stories. Instead of being 
alarmed, Pinocchio is utterly delighted by the beauty of the flames that threaten to 
consume him until his reverie is broken by Geppetto dousing his legs with a bucket 
of water. Hansen had hoped the production could create all the flames practically and 
conducted several animation tests to replicate fire, mounting cheesecloth treated with 
wax to wires and setting it alight. 

Given the amount of fire seen throughout the film, the production realized that 
for consistency it would be best to create the flames digitally, though their look was 
modeled after Hansen's early experiments.” We replicated what Brian and the animation 
team had done to create a fire system that we used for the fireplaces and small burning 
fires, like the debris after the church explodes,” Weintraub says. For the concluding 
moments of the hot chocolate sequence, LED lights were attached to the bottom of 
Pinocchio’s feet—the tiny lights would flicker, mimicking the light emitted by a fire. 
‘The technicians at Mr. X used that lighting reference as the basis to create the digital 
flames that threaten to consume the puppet. 
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THE CARNIVAL COMES TO TOWN 


When it came time to build Volpe's sprawling carnival, produc 
tion designers Guy Davis and Curt Enderle drew ftom the library 
of reference material that had been collected for Nightmare Alley, 
a large portion of which had been set within a 1930s traveling 
carnival. (Davis worked as a concept artist on the film.) Although 
the Nightmare Alley carnival plied its trade in the American 
Midwest, there was a great deal of overlap between US and 
European carnivals of the era, so the filmmakers developed looks 
for both that were similarly downtrodden and threadbare: striped 
canvas tents with stylized banners advertising the attractions, 
their colors faded from years of sun damage. 

“We were carnival experts,” del Toro says. “We knew the 
naive-but-not-whimsical aesthetic we were looking for.” Adds 
Enderle: “Ie’s not a carnival at the height of its game. We wanted 
there to be obvious wear and tear and dirt—things are not in 
very good repair. It was important to us that it felt aged, like 
everything in Guillermo’s worlds—thac ie felt real and of a place! 

Nightmare Alley also provided inspiration for the shot that 
establishes the carnival on-screen. After spying Pinocchio skip- 
ping through town on the new legs Geppetto carved for him to 
replace the ones that were burned, Spazzatura hurries to report 
his discovery to Volpe. The monkey never speaks in words, 
instead communicating through a series of screeches, grunts, 
and shrieks that Volpe nevertheless understands. The sequence 


mirrors a series of shots early in the live-action drama, when 


protagonist Stanton Carlisle, played by Bradley Cooper, wanders 


ino that films carnival."The camera follows Spazzatura coming 
into the carnival and then traversing the grounds and ending up 
in Volpe’s wagon,” explains Passingham. "You really see the way 
Spazzatura moves, so it tells you something about his character. 
Ie also tells you about the environment that he’s from—it tells 
you about the circus.” 


RIGHT Concept art for the carnival e 
Rustam Hasanoy, with color by Huy Vu) 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE Sketches of the coliseum ruins, 
rear the village, that temporarily house the carnival. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 
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opposite A colorful concept illustration for Volpe’s 
wagon. (Artist: Jesse Gregs) 

FARLEFT Concept for a carnival attraction that allows 
patrons to test their strength. (Artist: Jesse Gregg) 
LEFT A sign advertising the carnival’s giraffe, (Artist: 
Desiree Ong) 

acLow Conceptual illustration for Volpe’s carnival 
banners. (Artist: Desiree Ong) 
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Volpe's impeccably appointed personal quarters were also 
intended to convey a great deal about the villain’s true nature. 
With its beautifully carved, high-end furnishing and vintage tea 
set, the space is outfitted for a man with a taste for the finer 
things, yet the obvious wear on the carpet suggests that he lacks 
the means to update his décor. In a sinister flourish, the pro- 
duction designers added the stuffed heads of three monkeys, 
mounted like hunting trophies along one wall.“We wanted to 
have a backstory there, and it helps us understand the space if 
we put in details that speak to maybe Spazzatura having had 
siblings or past versions of him that have ended up as taxidermy,” 
Enderle says. "It tells us so much about Volpe.” 

Volpe and Spazzatura intercept Pinocchio as he’s on his way 
to school with Cricket, who warns his puppet charge not to trust 
the strangers. The monkey then crushes Cricket with the book 
Pinocchio was carrying, which once belonged to Carlo, leaving 
the insect narrator flattened but alive. It’s one of many blackly 
comic brushes with death the character endures over the course 
of the film."That was a running gag,” del Toro says, noting that 
the idea stretched back to the days when Guy Davis was first 
designing the character. "Cricket would get crushed all the time, 
and [with] each crushed iteration, we would make him even 
grosser,” Davis says. “Hed have limbs falling off, his intestines 
would be out like a scarf. Then hed spring back a little crooked, 
with a broken arm or something, bur hed right himself.” 

Oblivious to Cricket’s plight, Pinocchio is whisked back 
to the carnival, which Passingham bathed in a slightly eerie 
yellow-green light to give the environment a sallow hue. He 
used the same color to illuminate the interior of the stage where 
Pinocchio performs an ode to sugary sweets titled “My Gum,” 
singing and dancing to the delight of the children in the audience. 
“We wanted a slightly off-color spotlight to [suggest] that every- 
thing about that carnival is on its last legs before Pinocchio turns 
up and rescues it,” Passingham says.” This carnival is slightly 
decrepit, and we also wanted to not make it that wholesome.” 


‘THIS PAGE Injured Cricket concept drawings. (Artists: 
Jordy Farrell, top row: Guy Davis, bottom row) 
‘OppOSITE Volpe’s wagon concept design. (Artist: Guy 
Davis) 
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For that initial performance, the filmmakers wanted 
Pinocchio's movements to be slightly stiff, as he's been alive 
only a few days.”We were trying to find an evolution for him,” 
Gustafson says. Early on, Pinocchio's learning to use his body, 
He doesn't understand the world at all, so we wanted to commu- 
nicate that through his physicality.” Still, Pinocchio’ off-the-cuff 
choreography is far more complex than that of the two mario- 
nettes that join him onstage, bouncing up and down as Volpe’s 
new star performs high kicks and twirls. 

‘The marionette characters, Devil and Columbina, were 
designed by Davis and loosely inspired by marionettes from the 
period. Devil, fittingly, is red with prominent black eyebrows, 
horns, and a long, pointed nose, while Columbina was created to 
resemble an elegant dancer wearing a full skirt, with a red heart- 
shaped mask painted onto her delicate wooden face. There is also 
a third member of Volpe’s marionette troupe, Punchinello, who 
Pinocchio chats with backstage. Punchinello is Davis’ interpre- 
tation of one of the oldest stock characters from Italian puppetry, 
said to be the inspiration for the iconic English puppet show 
Punch and Judy. Spazzatura puppeteers and voices all three char- 
acters in the film; offscreen, Blanchett recorded all their lines. 

“It's very meta: puppets for puppets,” says Toby Froud. "We 
made those out of hard materials, almost like real marionettes, 
bur with armature joints in them because they have to be ani- 
mated frame by frame, the same as any other character.” Adds 
del Toro: The way we animate them, there has to be a difference 
between Pinocchio and those puppets. They have a beautiful 
weight, and the way they're hinged and the way they move is a 
lot less sophisticated than Pinocchio.” 


LEFT AND TOP Conceptual designs for the Devil 
marionette. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

opposite Top LEFT Concepts for Columbit 
unused harlequin character. (Artist: Guy 
opposite r T The Columbina, Devil, and 
Punchinello puppets. 

OPPOSITE BOTTOM Detailed sketches of Columbina, 
including notes on movement. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
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In the wake of Pinocchio’ first performance, the filmmakers had 
the opportunity to truly showcase their hero's most famous trait: 


When Geppetto arrives and confronts the boy about his absence 
from school, the flustered puppet spins a tall tale about being way- 
laid by bandits. As his lies accumulate, his nose not only grows but 
also sprouts branches and pine needles." His nose just keeps getting 
longer—that’s been done, and that's what everybody expects, so we 
wanted co take that one step further,” says Gustafson."He is made 
from a tree, and you get a little more visual interest if it sprouts 
pine cones and limbs. Ir's also creepier, in a way.” 


Paces 1as-ras Early designs for carnival performers: 
left to right) the sword-swallowing thin man, the fat 
lady, the strong woman, and the conjoined twins. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 

THESE PAGES Concept designs for Pinocchio’s 
extending nose, complete with sprouting branches. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 
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INTO DARKNESS 


Whereas the design of the village’s church, Geppetto's home, and 
the carnival were all rooted in Italian history, the underworld 
of Limbo offered the filmmakers the opportunity to create an 
entirely stylized space. Determining the best approach to the 
design required trial and error, with production designers Guy 
Davis and Curt Enderle and art director Robert DeSue all put- 
“Limbo was one of the hardest sets to figure 
out," Enderle says."There are probably fifteen or twenty illustra- 


ting forward ideas 


tions that we did early on as we were trying to get a handle on 
“How does Limbo feel vast and limitless but also feel connected 
to Death as a character?’ We felt that Death needed some ait 
and a place to breathe, and we needed to have some gravity in 
there for her.” 

The directors and the production designers ultimately 
decided that the chamber should be circular, with the creature 
herself resting upon an enormous plinth surrounded by shelves 
lined with hourglasses; above her looms a domed sky that 
appears to extend endlessly into darkness." That whole environ- 
ment is about time,” says DeSue. “Death explains to Pinocchio 
that he has to spend more time [in Limbo] each time he goes 
there, so there's a motif of hourglasses on the shelves on the wall, 
and the floor that he’s standing on is made from sand. The way 
he returns to the real world is, he falls through these portals in 
the sand, almost as if the hourglass started to flow.” 


opposite Concept art shows the Black Rabbits 
ferrying Pinocchio's body to Limbo. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
LEFT Coffins adorn the wallsin an alternate 

interpretation of the same scene. (Artist: Jordy Farrell) 
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For del Toro, Limbo was fittingly reminiscent of the lair hed 
crafted for Hellboy II: The Golden Army's Angel of Death.“In 
Hellboy, we did a place that was full of jars with human souls in 
them—we pura little light inside the jars to represent a soul,” 
del Toro says.” For Pinocchio, I thought, why not riff on the same 
idea? What if each of us is born with a little amount of sand in an 
hourglass, and when it's over, she puts the hourglass on the shelf? 
‘They're symbols of eternity, which are very universal. Death is 
our most Harryhausen-esque creature, and in Ray's movies, the 
creature's lair [always represented its important traits.]” 

Death's chamber was one of the few sets in Pinocchio to be 
created almost entirely using visual effects—the only physical 
elements that were constructed were the floor, which was cov- 
ered in real sand, the plinth where Death rests, and the doors to 
the chamber itself, The team at Mr, X created both the shelves 
and the hourglasses that rest on them, as well as the digital sky. 
“The sky has constellations, but there are other abstract geomet- 
ric patterns as well,” Aaron Weintraub says. Adds DeSue:“We 
wanted to have a sky that is almost unknowable in its depth and 
its attributes—you're not recognizing traditional constellations 
like Orion.” 

‘The animators shot the scenes between Pinocchio and Death 
ona large green-screen set, which Passingham lit to emphasize 
the blue and violet tones associated with the movie's magical char- 
acters. “There is a particular blue that I used both in Limbo and 
for the Wood Sprite that’s at the red end of the blue spectrum, 
called Illicium blue,” says Passingham. “It became a key color for 
the afterlife and the characters that came from the afterlife.” 

Immediately outside Death's chamber is a small antechamber 
occupied by her attendants, the Black Rabbits, all of whom are 
voiced by Tim Blake Nelson (Nightmare Alley). The inspiration 
for their modest surroundings came directly from artist Cassius 
Marcellus Coolidge's series of paintings collectively known as 
Dogs Playing Poker. “The Black Rabbits sit around a card table 
in what looks like a nondescript office space—their existence 
is incredibly mundane,” says DeSue. “They're simply the ushers 
that carry coffins between the world and the underworld. All the 
Rabbits look the same, so we wanted the walls to look the same. 
The coffins all around them almost become like wallpaper, and 


even then, not a particularly macabre wallpaper.” 


LEFT Story beats f 
Mark Gustafson idea 
Limbo was heavily fo 
birch trees and Deat! 
would be seen peering out from 
the trees. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
‘opposite Death holds Pinocchio 
in the palm of her hand in this 
concept illustration. (Artist; Guy 
Davis) 


‘opposite Pinocchio watches the Black Rabbits play 
poker in this concept illustration, (Artist Jordy Farrell) 
THIS PAGE A concept design for the Black Rabbits, 
including a detailed visualization of how the creatures 
might hold playing cards in their skeletal hands. (Artist: 
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THE BEYOND AND THE 
GUADALAJARA FACTOR 


It was very important to del Toro that part of the film be ani- 
mated in Mexico at the second unit puppet department that 
had been created in Guadalajara: el Taller del Chucho. The film- 
maker felt strongly that the animators working there should have 


the opportunity not only to create the Black Rabbit puppets 
from scratch—as Leén Fernandez did after travelling to the 
United Kingdom to work and train closely with the experts at 
Mackinnon & Saunders—but also to have a hand in animating 
Pinocchio and Cricket. Additionally, they built sets for the Black 
Rabbit sequence with local art director Karla Castaieda. 

This approach necessitated complex arrangements when flying 
puppets and other assets between Portland and Guadalajara, but 
del Toro wanted to do all that he could to support the animation 


community in Mexico."I have been very close to the big bang 


of modern stop-motion in my country,” del Toro says. "I have 
supported groups of animators not only in my hometown, but 
also in different parts of Mexico. Pinocchio was a solid stepping- 
stone for the Guadalajara group, which we call, half-jokingly, 
‘The Magnificent Seven. It was all coordinated by production 
supervisors Estrella Araiza and Angélica Lares.” 


RIGHT Animator Sergio Valdivia animating the 
Pinocchio and Black Rabbits puppets on the Limbo 
anteroom set. 

opposite (Clockwise from top left) Sofia Catalina 
Carrillo Ramirez adjusts the fur on a Black Rabbit 
puppet; animator Rene Castillo Rivera checks the 
path of the Black Rabbits up the Limbo Spiral Path 
puppet fabricator Maria Guadalupe Islas Salcedo 
tacks down the fur of a Black Rabbit; first assistant 
director Sofia Rosales Arreola works with the 
Pinocchio puppet on the Limbo anteroom set. 


CHAPTER 4 


COMPLETING THE TALE 


S) 


PAGE 142 A color script shows 
the boat inside the stomach of 
the dogfish. (Artist: Jennifer 
Ely) 

PAGE 13 The dogfish puppet 
created by Toby Froud. 

RIGHT Super visor of puppet 
fabrication Georgina Hayns 
repsirs.a headless Podest’ 
puppet at the production's 
puppet hospital. 

‘opposite Pinocchio and 
Geppetto walk through Birch 
Woodsin a frame from the 
final film. 

PAGES 166-167 Concept art for 
the Birch Woods sequence. 
(Artist: Jesse Grega) 


s ambitious as many of Pinocchio's earlier sequences might 

have been, the film only grew in scale and difficulty as 
the narrative moved toward its climactic sequences, including 
enormously complex scenes set inside the training camp and the 
harrowing dogfish confrontation. 

Endurance and commitment were key for all involved—even 
the puppets. Although the animators always treated the film’s 
tiny stars with great care, the sheer number of movements the 
characters were required to execute took a toll, and they would 
frequently need repairs."We do a lot of maintenance to keep 
those puppets functioning and moving for each shot that the 
animator is doing,” says Toby Froud.” They break. Silicone tears, 
and we have to do fixes and paint touch-ups. We have a whole 
crew of people maintaining these puppets once they're built.” To 
ensure that filming could continue in the event of injury, multiple 
versions of the principal characters were produced. 

The production designers also faced challenges conceptualiz- 
ing and completing some of the film’ largest sets. Among them 
was Birch Woods, a densely forested locale featuring stands of 
tall, narrow trees where an angry Geppetto loses his temper, 
chiding Pinocchio for being so unlike his obedient Carlo and 
wounding the little puppet deeply by calling him a“burden.” 
Approximately fifteen feet wide by twenty-five feet long, the 
set is onscreen for only one sequence in the film, but it was 
nevertheless created with the same care and attention to detail 
as such principal locations as the village church. To make it feel 
like a real-world forest, the art department carefully arranged a 
tapestry of felled artificial logs and dead leaves on the floor of 
the set. They also built an ornamental stone wall along one side 
of the wooded environment. 
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“Oftentimes, an exterior can look like a tabletop if you're 
confining it too much, but this was a successful set because we 
were able to shoot it completely in-camera,’ Curt Enderle says. 
“We used some silhouette pieces and some translucent material 
and built out to a murky horizon. The stone wall serves as a 
reinforcement of the weight that's hanging over Geppetto at that 
time. There are some shots where he's framed against the stone, 
so it feels like there's no escape for him.” 

‘The difficult conversation with Geppetto spurs Pinocchio 
to return to the carnival, which travels south across Italy to the 
small seaside town of Catania, where Volpe’s star performer gives 
the command performance for Mussolini. Guy Davis designed 
Pinocchio's incarnation of the dictator to be clearly recognizable, 
but in keeping with the film's other puppets, he exaggerated his 
features slightly, emphasizing his short stature and prominent 
jaw.” We had to get the right kind of grotesque caricature of him, 
so he's recognizable,” Davis says.” You don't want him appealing, 
because he's a horrible person, but you also don't want it to be so 
comical that you lose the sinister reality of who he was.” 


The Catania show allowed the filmmakers to play up 
Pinocchio's gloriously juvenile spirit. In the film, the rebel- 
lious puppet sets out to make Volpe look foolish, so before 
going onstage to entertain the crowd gathered inside the 
carnival tent, he changes the lyrics of a Fascist hymn to the 
insult-ridden “Big Baby Il Duce March.” Then, when the cur- 
tain rises on his performance, he breaks into song alongside 
a smiling poop marionette, puppeteered by Spazzatura. The 
naughty duo perform their number before a vandalized back- 
drop of the dictator. 

The children in the audience, including Candlewick, find 
Pinocchio’s antics endlessly entertaining, but the dictator is 
not amused. “At the end of the performance, Mussolini says, 
‘T do not like puppets. Shoot them,” reveals Gustafson, who 
conceptualized the poop marionette in the film's early story- 
boards. “His right-hand man pulls a gun out and fires. You 
don't see Pinocchio get shot, but you see the guy fire, and then 
we go to Limbo.” 


PAGE 168 (Top) Lead animator Jan-Erik Maas works 
with Pinocchio on the Birch Woods set; (bottom) 
second assistant director Brad Burns with the 
Geppetto puppet on the Birch Woods set. Lighting 
camera operator Drew Fortier can be seen adjusting 
the background. 

1s Set dresser Laura Savage adjusts leaves on 
the floor of the Birch Woods set. 
ABOVE Facial studies for the Mussolini character. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 
‘opposite Concept illustrations of the Mussolini 
puppet. (Artist: Guy Davis) 


ABOVE The poop marionette created by ShadowMachine. 
‘opposite Concept illustration of the carnival in Catania 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 


WAR GAMES 


The shooting ranks as one of the film's darkest moments, though 
it is followed shortly by equally unsettling scenes set inside the 
Fascist training camp, which were, again, rooted in real-world 
history. In the mid-1930s, the Italian government sponsored 
paramilitary youth organizations; children would participate 
in athletic drills, fire weapons, and march in unison. Images of 
those sites strongly influenced Guy Davis's early concept designs 
for the camp, bur he also took inspiration from Swiss Symbolist 
artist Arnold Backlin’s famous Isle of the Dead paintings, which 
depict a dense forest at the center of a rocky island outpost. "I 
was trying to think of this camp as being based on the language 


of those rock formations, but as it went forward, it evolved 


Davis says."We didn't want it to be removed from the horrors 


of reality, basically.” 

He and Curt Enderle did decide to include one architectural 
flourish: The building was designed to resemble a giant letter M 
in honor of the country's leader. "It was based on photo reference 
that Curt found of real Mussolini training camps that already fit 
the surreal and Fascist dystopian design we wanted for the camp 
in the film,” says Davis. Every aspect of the camp was crafted to 
make the location feel as unwelcoming as possible—from the 
imposing entrance to the dormitories, where children sleep in 
ordered rows of modest cots, to the exterior of the camp, where 
“Ie 


relies on scale to intimidate—it's there to make you feel small in 


war games are staged in makeshift battlefields and trenches. 


relation to the universe,” Gustafson says. “It's very simple, very 
cold. Everything about that space was about taking away indi- 
viduality. For the boys there, you are a blank slate, and you're 
going to be reprogrammed.” 


opposite A concept illustration showcases the 
entrance to the training camp. (Artists: Curt Enderle 
and Guy Davis) 

To? A truck arrives at the training camp in this color 
script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

soTTOM A color script depicts Pinocchio in silhouette 
as he comes face-to-face with boys wearing gas 
masks. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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As elsewhere on the production, color and lighting played an 
important role in creating the right mood for the training camp 
sequence. “For the Fascists, we kept the reds, but we drained out 
the rest of the color,” Enderle explains.”The greens went very gray. 
There was no blue at all.” 

‘The camp sequence builds to a shocking confrontation between 
the Podesta and Candlewick, when the authoritarian instructs his 
son to shoot Pinocchio after the boys band together during a train- 


s 


ing exercise."I¢'s not about the puppet being able to resurrect — 
about the boy being asked to do something unthinkable to a friend,” 
del Toro says. 

Animating Candlewick’ reaction to the terrible order fell to 
Savannah Steiner." There are a lot of emotions that I have to try to 
portray [in that scene},” she says, noting that she would often study 
her own face in a mirror to determine how she would manipulate 
the character's expressions. It's the face and the body movements 
that are going to show this moment. Guillermo really likes when 
you get small movements out of the characters’ faces. In scenes like 
this one, he wants to see a tremble of the mouth or small, litte eye 
darts. Candlewick’s scared, and he's also angry that his dad is always 
telling him that he’ weak.” 


The filmmakers used the pivotal scene to underscore their larger 
ideas about the importance of disobedience—defying his father, 
Candlewick bravely refuses to harm Pinocchio, though the Fascist 
officer responds to his show of courage with utter viciousness. 
Both boys are saved only by a falling bomb that kills the Podesta 
when the camp comes under attack, delivering a shocking sonic 
blast orchestrated by sound supervisor Scott Martin Gershin.”"The 
father is trying to intimidate his son—that is the uncomfortable 
section,” Gershin says. “It gets a litele more silent there, followed by 
‘BOOM'—everything hits. All the kids are yelling, running around, 
and you're hearing boys picking up weapons to start fighting the 
onslaught of bombs in the sky.” 


Leet Acolor script shows the young soldiers in their 
gas masks. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

PAGE 178 (Clockwise from top left) Before shooting, 
animator Savannah Steiner makes final tweaks to the 
Candlewick and Pinocchio puppets: animator Sergio 
Valdivia adjusts Candlewick’s hand position; animator 
Tucker Barrie works on a scene featuring a tug of war 
between Pinocchio and Candlewick; Pinocchio jumps 
over a truck tire with the help of Valdivia 

PAGE 179 Animator Kristian Kim Larsen prepares a 
soldier puppet on the training camp set. 
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inoechio rushes into pretend battle 
in this color script. The apparent blood spurts are 
actually paint fred from the guns given to the young 
recruits. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

BELOW AND RIGHT Mussolini logo designs. (Artist 

Huy Vu) 

FAR RIGHT Pinocchio dressed in battle gear for his 
command performance. (Artists: Curt Enderle and 
Guy Davis) 

‘opposite Bombs destroy the camp in this concept 
illustration. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 


Building on the intensity of the bombing, the subsequent sequence sees Pinocchio 
nearly burned to death by a torch-wielding Volpe, who happens across the puppet in 
a vulnerable moment. To illuminate those harrowing scenes, Passingham placed small 
LED lights inside Volpe’s torch chat would cast a flickering orange-ed glow onto 
the characters in every frame.“What we wanted to do was convey that as Volpe was 
moving this torch, that torchlight would be cast onto his face, onto Spazzatura, onto 
Pinocchio,” says the cinematographer.” We realized if we used LEDs in the torch, that 
would light up his face, would light up the other characters, and it would light the 
surrounding areas as well as it moved around.” 

Del Toro loved the effect.” Getting Frank to do the cinematography is like getting 
Vittorio Storaro in live-action,” he says, referring to the Oscar-winning Italian director 
of photography whose credits include Apocalypse Now (1979) and The Last Emperor 
(1987).""The way Frank layers the light in several passes that then get sandwiched 
together in an impeccable way is marvelous to me.” 


INTO THE DEEP 


Of the film's many complex scenes, Pinocchio's lengthy water 
sequences were arguably the most difficult to execute. In the 
past, stop-motion productions have created water using sheets of 
clear acrylic, but Pinocchio included so much water-based action 
that the filmmakers had no choice but to employ visual effects. 

‘You can do water with stop-motion to an extent, and if there 
had been very little of it, we might have tried it,” Gustafson says. 
“Bur there's a vast amount of water on this film, and we would 
have spent all of our time trying to do that.” 

Instead, the filmmakers, along with Pinocchio's in-studio 
visual effects supervisor, Cameron Carson, and visual effects 
producer Jeffrey Schaper, worked with Mr. X to develop digital 
water that would look as though it had been hand-animated. 
Their rather unusual starting reference point was a laminated 
faux-fur fabric sample that the production designers supplied. 
“We called it, the magic fabric, and it ultimately had textural and 
reflective qualities,” explains Aaron Weintraub."It was a velvety, 


feathery, shaggy kind of thing that shimmered and had a grain 
to it. Ie was black, but depending on the angle you looked at it, 


it would become a little more iridescent. We asked ourselves, 
‘Okay, what would the water look like if it was made of this?" We 
had ripples that flowed through it and big, cresting waves—we 
basically simulated that fabric as a starting point.” 

Over time, the look of the water evolved to become more 
transparent while retaining a tangible, tactile quality."Through 
the iterative process, we changed the shine, we changed the trans- 
parency, we changed the reflectivity—how much sky you see 
reflected in it versus how much you see into it,’ Weintraub says. 
“Te feels more solid than actual water, but obviously, we want to 
be able to see the action that’s happening through it. It can't be 
opaque. I's almost like you have the look of water but glued onto 
something that's alittle more static.” Adds Gustafson:"It has an 
artificial quality that hopefully is consistent with everything else 


in the movie.” 


LEFT An unconscious Spazzatura floats past unexploded 
‘mines in this color seript. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 
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In addition ro the water, the digital artists created the inte- 
rior of the dogfish—in these sequences, only the boat where 


Geppetto and Cricket are living and a small amount of land 


“We wanted them to be swal- 


were constructed as practical set: 
lowed by several stomachs, or throats, and then come to this vast 
chamber, which is biologically impossible,” del Toro says. Adds 
Weintraub: “Inside the belly of the fish, essentially, it’s a cavern 
inside the stomach, so you see the ribs going up the walls and 
all the various things that the fish has swallowed over the years, 
including Geppetto's boat that he crashed in. It’s a swampy, bub- 
bling, murky environment with stomach bile that the characters 
wade through and Geppetto and Cricket fish out of.” 

Lighting the scenes inside the creature presented an interest- 
ing conundrum. “That was a difficult thing to work out because 
once you're swallowed by a fish, surely ir's just going to be dark 
inside that thing,” Passingham says. To solve the dilemma, the 
filmmakers toyed with the idea of giving the dogfish an internal 
bioluminescence, but instead they decided that among the items 
the creature had swallowed would be a working lighthouse. 

“We worked our that every twenty seconds, this lighthouse 
beam would track around the inside of the dogfish, and so as that 
beam reflects off the walls, the colors inside the dogfish would 
be subtly shifting,” Passingham says. “The blue would go into a 
green, and then it would go into a more purply-red color.” Adds 
Weintraub: “Guillermo always talked about the idea of placenta 
light; so some surfaces glow on the walls as though you can feel 


the varying thicknesses of the skin and the flesh coming through 


LEE TAND opposite Concept art depicts the interior 
of the dogfish. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

Paces 80 (Top) The Geppetto puppet, complete 
with leg injury, fishes from the damaged boat on 

the dogfish interior set. (Bottom) Animator Bartek 
Prusiewicz prepares Geppetto for shooting. 

PAGES 109 (Left to right) Supervising gaffer Michael 
Gall, with lighting camera operator Gunnar Heidar 
and gaffer Ivan Canti-Villarreal on the Geppetto 
boathouse set. 

PAGE Wo (Left) Two concept pieces depict an early 
idea in which Pinocchio and Spazzatura discover the 
sleeping dogfish and think that it’s an island. (Artist 
Guy Davis) 

PAGE Pinocchio, Geppetto, and Spazzatura sail to 
freedom as the dogfish attempts to reclaim its prey. 
(Artist: Guy Davis) 


THESE PAGES Con 
(Artist: Guy Davi 


\cept designs for the dogfish gullet. 
3) 
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Lead stop-motion animator Chuck Duke animated Pinocchio 


during many of the scenes that took place underwater, photo- 
graphing the character against a green screen with a large rig 
holding the puppet in place in midair. “That was a different 
mindset, just getting into how a character acts underwater with 
all the physics,” Duke says. “Ie was hard to bring any emotional 
arc to that, except for'I'm running out of air’ acting, struggling, 
but you're pretty aware of where that character and performance 
is supposed to be in the final film.” 


Watching Duke and the films other animators work on set, 
producer Corey Campodonico was astonished by their level of 
dedication: “What the animators are capable of as far as the 
nuance of physical performance is nothing short of amazing, The 
talent that goes into showing Geppetto and Pinocchio swimming 
through water just blows me away every time I see it because 
the animators are really anticipating what the water will do to 
the characters as they're animating them, which requires a lot 
of imagination.” 


‘opposite Concept art showcases the belly of the 
beast and the lighthouse that the creature has 
swallowed. (Artist: Guy Davis) 

ABOVE A conceptual piece shows Geppetto standing 
aboard the remnants of the ship that he and Cricket 
were traveling on when they were swallowed by the 
dogfish. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
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Once the water-based footage from the ShadowMachine 
stages was handed over to Mr. X, the company’s artists would 
temporarily replace the physical puppets in the shots with digital 
doubles. Then they would add simulated water to every scene, as 
well as digital sky when required.” We march the motion of our 
CG characters to the animation, and then we run our simula- 
tion using the CG characters so the water can properly displace 
against chem,” Weintraub says."After we render the water, then 
we integrate it back with the original puppets.” 

In conceptualizing how the characters might ultimately escape 
from the dogfish, the filmmakers chose to depict Pinocchio's nose 
as an invaluable asset—the heroes find their way to fteedom only 
because the puppet is encouraged to be himself. He begins tell- 
ing a series of increasingly ludicrous lies until his nose grows so 


long, it acts as a bridge from the ship to the fish's blowhole.” We XK / ES 
try to catch the audience slightly off guard at the beginning of , ; I 
that sequence [when] he says,'I hate you, Sebastian J. Cricket,” 5 BOO 


explains Gustafson. “You're like,"What?’ But then you quickly 
see that he’s got a plan. Geppetto accepts him in that moment. 
He's taking delight in Pinocchio’s lying,” 

But as the dogfish swiftly sets out co recapture its prey, traits 
like bravery and selflessness, which Pinocchio has learned during 
his adventures, also prove necessary. When Pinocchio sees the 
creature rapidly gaining on Spazzatura, Geppetto, and Cricket, 
he detonates the mine hed been clutching to stay afloat, blowing 
the fish apart. But the explosion knocks Geppetto unconscious 
and transports Pinocchio to Limbo, where Death allows the pup- 
pet to return to the world of the living in time to save Geppetto 
from drowning,’And here comes the crucial scene,” says del Toro. 
“The moment Death warns Pinocchio, If you go back so soon 
against the rules of Limbo, you will die. You will not resurrect 
again’ And Pinocchio needs to decide and take a leap back for 
his father, for love. That's what makes him human.” 


oP Black-and-white concept art depicts Pinocchio 
and Spazzatura’s arrival inside the dogfish. (Artist: 
Guy Davis) 

‘BOTTOM A color version of the same scene. (Artist: 
Eva Eskelinen) 

‘opposite The Geppetto's boathouse set. 
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Missing an arm and almost all of his legs, Pinocchio bursts 
through the water and uses his remaining strength to push 
Geppetto to safety on the shore. Spazzatura and Cricket make 
their way to the beach as well, just as the old woodcarver begins 
coughing up water, while Pinocchio remains inert. 

“When you get to the beach sequence where Pinocchio is dead, 
we wanted to give Pinocchio quite an ashen look,” Passingham 


says." That is a real tearjerker, that scene, and there were three very 
specific colors we used [to intensify the emotion of the sequence]. 
‘There was the more amber-red when he arrives on the beach, 
which gets redder, then we go into more violet and lilacs.” 

The colors serve as visual cues pointing to the approach of the 
‘Wood Sprite, who resurrects Pinocchio after Cricket uses his wish 
to return the puppet to life once more.” We wanted to go into dusk, 


so that when the Wood Sprite arrives, her blue light would affect 
the characters on the beach,” Passingham says."We use this cyan 
color when she’s going to inject the life back into Pinocchio. You 
see this cyan magic.” The scenes recall the fairy’s first appearance in 
Geppetto's workshop, the events of the climactic sequence creating 
a compelling narrative connection: “Carlo dies by a bomb, and, 


in some ways, Pinocchio is born from a bomb,” Gustafson says. 


opposite Pinocchio's body washes ashore in this 
color script. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

Bove A color script shows Geppetto cradling’s 
Pinocchio's head in his hands. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 


‘THIS SPREAD A series of concepts from the beach 
scene: (from left) Geppetto weeping over Pinocchio's 
death; Geppetto asking the Wood Sprite to bring his 
son back to life; the Wood Sprite using her magic to 
resurrect the little puppet. (Artist: Jennifer Ely) 


DEATH IS NOT THE END 


Pinocchio concludes with a deeply affecting coda in which 
narrator Sebastian J. Cricket explains the fate that awaits the 
characters. Geppetto ages, while Pinocchio does not, and even- 
tually, the puppet’s papa passes away: So too does Cricket, and 
Pinocchio places his tiny body inside a matchbox that he car- 
ries inside his heart.”We reveal in that moment that Cricket is 
narrating from the beyond,” del Toro says. Finally, Spazzatura 
dies too, and in one of the film’s last shots, Pinocchio places 
flowers on the graves of his loved ones before wandering alone 
into his future. 

“We open the movie at dawn, and we close with sunset,” says 
cinematographer Frank Passingham.” You see the shadows get- 
ting longer behind Pinocchio as he stands by the graves of Carlo 
and Spazzatura and Geppetto—we wanted that idea of the sun 
going down as he goes off potentially on another adventure.” 
‘Adds co-production designer Curt Enderle:“The camera cranes 
up, and you see off to the horizon this warm, idyllic sunset. It is 
the reinforcement that things will be okay and that he'll continue 
on—that felt right. It wasn't a bleak ending. Ir was a hopeful 
ending, even though he's surrounded by this loss.” 


For del Toro, the film's conclusion was inspired by one of pop 
culture's most enduring superheroes. “I always thought about 
Superman—how lonely is that guy?” del Toro says.”Everybody 
else is going to die—Jimmy Olsen, Lois Lane. Eventually, he will 
be alone, generation after generation.” 

The specific wording of Cricket’s concluding voiceover, however, 
grew out of a conversation with Melissa Cobb, who heads up Netflix’s 
animation division as vice president of the company’s kids and family 
division.” Melissa said,'I know what's sad about that ending, but what 
is beautiful?” del Toro says."That's when I wrote the line’He ven- 
tured into the world. And the world, I believe, embraced him back: I 
thinkit’s important. There are further things he needs tolearn. As for 
myself, [tried to pour every simple truth I have learned in my lifetime 
into this film. And the ultimate truth I have learned is the final line 
of the film:"What happens, happens, and then, we are gone.” 

“Ie’s exactly my favorite kind of ending: 


itcersweet,” adds 
Gustafson. “Ie gives you everything, and it doesn't pander to 
you. There's something really satisfying about it, to know that 
all these characters understand and love one another, and they 
have accepted death—so we do, too.” 


‘OPPOSITE A color script shows Pinocchio standing 
by the graves of Spazzatura, Geppetto, and Carlo. 
(Artist: Jennifer Ely) 

PAGES 204-208 A series of concept designs for 
Geppetto's grave. (Artist: Guy Davis) 
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feer collaborating with Alexandre Desplat on the Oscar- 

winning score for The Shape of Water, Guillermo del Toro 
knew he wanted to reunite with the acclaimed French composer 
on both the songs and the score for Pinocchio. Del Toro and 
Patrick McHale wrote their early ideas for the songs into the 
script, and in 2019, del Toro met with Desplat in his Paris studio 
to discuss how best to realize them. Desplat, in turn, invited his 
frequent writing partner, French-American lyricist Roeban Katz, 
to work with him and del Toro, “Patrick and I outlined some 
of the lyrics that shape the songs in a few cases, but Katz and 
Alexandre made those ideas and phrases into songs,” del Toro says. 

Del Toro and McHale had expertly conveyed the emotional 
context for each of the songs, which helped to jump-start the cre- 
ative process.“A songs like a little Swiss watch,” Desplat says."It 
has to be extremely precise, concise. It's something very difficult 
to get right, and it requires a lot of work and a lot of poetry. It’s 
one thing to write a script and another to write lyrics, so that’s 
where it was great having Katz to collaborate with Guillermo 
[and me}. Aleogether, I think we did something special that fits 
the movie.” 

Rather than approaching the songs in sequential order, the 
trio jumped between them whenever inspiration struck. “Like 
a bee, we were buzzing ftom one to another, slowly but surely 
building the songs,’ Desplat says. Ar that point in 2019, when no 


actual animation had been completed, the composer was relying 
largely on the script, Guy Davis's character designs, and a very 
early version of the film's animatic to get a sense of Pinocchio's 
world. “Ie was very early stages,” Desplat says."I had to imagine 
what it would be.” 

One of the first songs to come together was also the first that 
would be heard in the film:“My Son,” which Geppetto sings to 
Carlo in the opening flashback.” When Geppetto sings to Carlo, 
tucking him in a bed, it’s a very soft, gentle lullaby where he says 


so much [about why] having a son is important for him," Desplat 
says.“Ie’s really a lullaby with a lot of lyricism. As the story is set 
in Iealy, we always wanted to have a real lyricism in the way the 
songs develop—they couldn't be minimal, dry, harsh. The mel- 


odies had to flow and sing, almost an operatic kind of writin 

As Desplat composed the music for “My Son,” he sought 
to capture a timeless quality that would feel well suited to the 
film’ period setting, opting to prominently feature the accor- 
dion.” We didn't want to start writing songs like a pop song of 
today because the anachronism would have been really strange,” 
Desplat says. “It's more of a classic song that could have been 
written between the’'20s and the '60s.” He adds, referring to the 
composer of scores for many films by Federico Fellini as well as 
Francis Ford Coppola's The Godfather (1972), "Its very Italian, 
very Nino Rota.” 


PAGE 206 Concept art of Pinocchio during the scene 
ich he sings “Everything ls New to Me.” (Artist: 
Jennifer Ely) 

PAGE 207 The Cricket puppet created by Mackinnon, 
& Saunders. 

‘opposite At AIR Studios in London, composer 
Alexandre Desplat conducts a recording session for 
the Pinocchio score. 


In contrast to“My Son," the first song that Pinocchio sing 
“Everything Is New to Me,” has the same joyful spirit as the 
newborn puppet himself,“I's very playful,’ says Desplat. “There's 


something very comedic about him—about the way he asks 


questions that for any child would be obvious, but he doesn't 


know because he’s just coming into life. It was great fun to write 
with these ideas.” Desplat had yet to work with Pinocchio actor 
Gregory Mann when he was writing the song, so he tried to keep 
the track fairly simple to ensure it would not be too difficule to 
perform. “I knew he was a good actor because Guillermo told 
me, ‘He's great, he can really improvise, but singing is another 
story, so I was a bit anxious,” Desplat says. “I tried not to write 
something too virtuoso, not too difficult to learn and to sing’ 
The composer was extraordinarily pleased to discover that 
Mann had the ability to convey a range of emotions through song. 
In particular, the young actor perfectly captured Pinocchio’ glee 
as he performs “My Bubblegum’ onstage, a song that has the same 
music and melody as “My Son.”“He's just having fan,” Desplat 
says of Pinocchio in that scene.""The lyrics are different, and the 
rhythm is more like a Charleston. Its like a Broadway number! 


aBove Concept art of Pinocchio during the 


ything Is New to Me” performance. (Artist 
Jennifer Ely) 

RIGHT Ina frame from the final lm, Volpe (vo 

by Christoph Waltz) promises Pinocchio (voiced 
by Gregory Mann) fame and fortune in the puppet 
theater. 


The lyrics for “Fatherland March,” the Fascist hymn that 
Pinocchio next performs, were inspired in part from research 
McHale had done into jingoistic songs from the World War IT 
era; for Pinocchio’s final show with Volpe’s carnival, the film's 
songwriters then built on that traditional hymn to create “Big 
Baby Il Duce March.”*We all laughed together when we started 
working on the lyrics,” Desplat says.“We were like kids. Ir was 
like we were eight years old, having fun together saying ‘poop’ 
and ‘slime’ and all these things.” 

If"Big Baby II Duce March’ serves as the most extreme exam- 
ple of Pinocchio's crass boyishness, the deeply affecting “Ciao 
Papa,” which plays over a montage of the puppet traveling with 
the carnival across Italy, captures the little puppet at his most 
sweetly sincere." It's a very touching moment where he says good- 
bye to Geppetto,” Desplat says. “Gregory really managed to give a 
lot of emotion to that song. He's got this very pure, gentle tone, 
and when he says, ‘Farewell, my papa, you almost hear a crack 


in his voice.’ 

Apart from Geppetto and Pinocchio, only Volpe and Cricket 
were given their own songs, though the Black Rabbits do have 
a short, dirge-like chorus they solemnly perform in unison as 
they conduct Pinocchio to Limbo for the first time,"The Late 
Lamented.” In Volpe’s “We Were a King Once,” the ringmaster 
reflects on his more prosperous days and contemplates a return 
to greatness.” Volpe is all over the place, so the song had to be 


emphatic and very operatic,” Desplat says. “The song is really 
showing off a lot, like Volpe does. He's a larger-than-life crook, 
an impresario like there would be in the’30s,'40s, with his fur- 
trimmed coat and cane. He's very good at talking people into 
giving him what he wants.” 

Cricket also attempts to launch into song on two occa- 
sions, only to be accidentally smashed by an overly enthusiastic 
Pinocchio, then swallowed by the dogfish. Ir’s not until the end 
of the film thar he finally performs “Better Tomorrows” in its 
entirety."His song gets interrupted all the time,” del Toro says. 
“When we were composing in Paris, I was saying to Alexandre, 
‘We need to start with a really strong line, like‘My dear father 
loved to say ... and then he gets crushed.” 

For “Better Tomorrows,” Desplat looked to the work of famed 
American composer George Gershwin for inspiration. “In many 


Gershwin songs, there's some kind of introduction, and then 
comes the verse, and then comes the chorus,” Desplat says. “It's 
very theatrical. Its really a Broadway dance number.” Desplat knew 
Cricket actor Ewan McGregor well, having composed the score for 
McGregor’s feature directorial debut, 2016 American Pastoral, but 
he was also familiar with his abilities as a vocalist after seeing his 
starring turns in such films as Baz Luhrmann’ 2001 jukebox musi- 
cal Moulin Rouge! and his supporting role as candlestick Lumiére 
in 20175 live-action version of Beauty and the Beast,"T knew that I 
could write something challenging for him thar he could sing with 
perfect pitch, perfectly in tune, and with good swing,” Desplat says. 

Although some of Pinocchio’ songs were recorded in sessions 
at London's Abbey Road Studios in late 2019, others had to be 
completed remotely once the COVID-19 pandemic forced the 
2020. Explains Desplat: 
“Ewan McGregor was in his garage in Los Angeles, Christoph 


world into lockdown in the spring of 


Waltz was in Los Angeles or Austr 


. Gregory was sometimes 
at Abbey Road, but sometimes in his bedroom at his house out- 
side London. Ie was very strange for me to conduct them from 
overseas, but there was no choice.” 

David Bradley was among the cast members who participated 
in the early sessions in London and was delighted to convey 
Geppetto's vulnerability through the poetic lyrics of Carlo’s lul- 
laby."I haven't been asked to do any singing, really, in my film 
career, and I was given this beautiful song,” Bradley says." was 
taken to Abbey Road Studios, where I found myself using this 
seventy-year-old microphone that Amy Winehouse had used 
for her very last record. Pink Floyd had used it for Dark Side of 
the Moon. I think the Rolling Stones had used it there. Here I 
was, on this iconic mic, in this iconic place, recording a song. I 
got to tinkle on the piano that Paul McCartney used for ‘Lady 
Madonna. Ie was just a magical experience.” 


THESE PAGES (Clockwise from top left) Alexandre 
Desplat at the piano: Guillermo del Toro listens 

in; Desplat with his orchestra at AIR Studios; (left 
to right) Alex Bulkley, Guillermo del Toro, mixer 
Peter Cobbin, score producer Dominique ’Solrey’ 
Lemonnier, and music supervisor Steven Gizicki 
PAGE 21 (Left to right) Lemonnier, Desplat, Cobbin, 
del Toro, and Mark Gustafson. 

PAGE 215 Desplat conducts the orchestra, 


EPILOGUE 


After years of seeking to translate Pinocchio for the screen, direc- 
tors Guillermo del Toro and Mark Gustafson have created a 
beautifully rendered, savagely heartbreaking, and entirely unfor- 
gettable version of one of literature’s most enduring tales. Their 
singular adaptation not only tackles timeless subjects like the 
turbulent relationships between fathers and sons, but, with its 
anti-fascist themes, their film also speaks to a modern era in 
which the shadow of authoritarianism looms across the world. 
“Tes a template that makes the story resonant again,” del Toro says. 
“The film shows the dangers of embracing ideology over ideas, 
obedience over thought. When you feel you love your fellow 


man, but you're an individual: That's the poison pill for fascism.” 


Ac its core, Pinocchio is a deeply felt celebration of unbridled 
individuality: Geppetto must come to appreciate the little 
wooden puppet for who he is, not who the woodcarver would 
like him to be—and that journey to a place of acceptance helps 
mend Geppetto's broken heart, bringing the old man the sort of 
joy he'd assumed was lost to him forever. 

“T have tried to make a film about the possibility of learning 
from each other,” del Toro says."Every main character does. So, 
instead of being a paternalistic Pinocchio story, Geppetto learns 
as much as Cricket does, or Spazzatura does, or Candlewick. A 
pure force like Pinocchio changes the lives he touches, Instead 


of making the film about one thing—‘Do not lie'—we made it 
about ‘Do not lie about who you are. Be who you are, and let 
those that love you figure it out.” 

For the gifted creators who had a hand in bringing the movie 
to life, Pinocchio proved to be a magical experience, though one 
that required countless hours of difficult, precise work to com- 
plete. With its marriage of classic techniques, superior artistry, 
and unbridled imagination, the visionary film represents a new 
high-water mark for stop-motion animation. It also signals a 
new direction for del Toro’s career. 

“Ie’s more my speed, and I think the medium is ripe [for] 
more profound themes and more nuanced characters, or at least 
[for stories that] tackle larger questions,” del Toro says.“At this 
point, I would be happy supporting the medium, rather than 
just myself: I hope to help, in any way I can, to make animation 
a medium to express ourselves as complex human beings.” 

“Tes an il 


sion that animation is identical to live-action film,” 
he continues.”The art of animation is to‘animate; to breathe life, 
to give a soul to something that doesn't exist, that is not alive. 
We are not registering moments that happen and organizing 

them into a narrative. We are creating something that, without 

us, wouldn't exist. Ir’s a supreme, humbling, moving exercise and 

close—teally close—to pure art.” 
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I WANT TO TELL YOU A STORY... 
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rom the mind of Oscar-winning filmmaker Guillermo 
del Toro comes Pinocchio, a bold reimagining of Carlo 


Collodi’s classic tale. Brought to the screen using classic 


stop-motion techniques, del Toro’s unique vision is a hand- 


crafted masterpiece that elevates animation to a new level 


of sophistication and resonance. Illustrated with stunning 


visuals, this deluxe volume follows the remarkable creative 


journey that brought Pinocchio to the screen, from del Toro's 


early ideas for the adaptation, through co character design, 


puppet building, and the meticulous animation process. 


Featuring interviews with del Toro and a wide range of the 


film's key creatives, this is the definitive story behind the 


birth of a brand-new Pinocchio. 
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